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TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS FOR 
COUNTIES. 

It is somewhat curious that no attempt worthy 
the name has been made to catalogue in a handy 
way the topographical and genealogical matter 
collected by antiquaries for each county in Eng- 
land in such a form as would enable an inquirer 
desirous of acquiring local information to refer at 
once to the most accessible source from which he 
could obtain it. For a few counties a ‘ Biblio- 
theca’ has been printed which may generally be 
consulted with advantage; for others where no 
such guide exists I suggest references to a few of 
the best-known collections, in alphabetical order. 

The principal books which may be classified 
ander the head of “ Bibliotheca” are :— 

Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. 

Boyne’s Yorkshire Library. 

Lincolnshire Topography (see Supplement to Cata- 
poave of the Lincoln Library, pp. 266-286", Lincoln, 1845, 


.). 

Davidson's Bibliotheca Devoniensis, 

Gilbert’s Bibliotheca Hantoniensis. 

Allen's Bibliotheca Herefordiensis. 

Harrison's Bibliotheca Monensis. 

Rye’s Index to Norfolk Topography. 

Butler's Topographica Sussexiana from the 
x Archeological Collections), 

Smith's Bibliotheca Cantiana. 

Fishwick’s Lancashire Library. 


Catalogue of Books relating to Nottinghbamrhire in 
Library of J. Ward, Nottingham, 1892, 8vo. 

And for general topographical reference, Ander- 
son’s ‘ British Topography ’; but it must be remem- 
bered that this book only includes such works 
as may be found in the Library of the British 
Maureum. A new edition is much wanted. 
Under MS. collections for counties, references to 
the following will be found useful; but they are 
not a tithe of what might be classified under this 
head, and I hope correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
suggest such references as I have omitted to note 
and define the limits within which a list of this 
kind ought to be kept :— 


Cambridgesbire,—Cole’s Collections in British Museum, 
Add. MSS. 5,799-5,861, and MSS, in Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge. 

Cheshire. — Randle Holme’s Collections in British 
Museum, Harl. MSS. 7,568, 7,569, 1,920-2,187. 

Derbyshire.— Wolley’s Collections in British Museum, 
Add, MSS. 6,666-6,718; Pegge’s Collections in Cullege 
of Arms. 

Durbam.—Allan MSS. in Durbam Cathedral Librare. 

Essex.—Jekyll’s Collections in British Museum, Add. 
MSS, 19,985-89; Harl. MSS. 3,960, 4.723, 5,185, 5.186, 
5,190, 5,192, 5,195, 6,677, 6,678, 6,684, 6,685, 6,832, 7,017 
(confer ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1** 8. xii. 362, 454). 

Gloucestershire.— Bigland’s Collections in College of 


Armas. 

Kent.—Thorpe’s Collections, Soc. of Antiquaries, MSS. 
156-201. 204; Hasted’s Collections, British Museum, 
Add. MSS, 5.478-5,539, 16,631 ; Sumner’s Collections in 
Canterbury Catbedral. 

. Lincolnshire.—Larken’s Collections in the College of 
rms. 

Staffordshire.—William Salt Collections in William 
Salt Library at Stsfford. 

Suffolk.— Jermyn Collections in British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 8,168-8,218, 17,097, 17,099; Davy’s Collection in 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 19,077-19,241; Suckling’s 
Collections in British Museum, Add, MSS. 18,476-18,478, 
18,480-18,482. 

Suseex.— Burrell’s Collections in British Museum, 
Add. MSS. 5,670-5,711; Ha»yley’s Collections in British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 6,343-6,361. 

Warwickshire. — Dugdale’s Collections, Ashmolean 
Library, MSS. 6,491-6,513; Additions to Dugdale's 
— British Museum, Add, MSS, 29,264, 

Worcestershire.—H»bington’s Collections, Jesus Co!l- 
lege, Oxford, MSS, 84-86; Soc. of Antiquaries, MSS, 
139-152 ; Prattinton's Quliections, Soc. of Antiquaries. 

Yorkshire. — Dodeworth's Collections in Bodleian 
Library, MSS. 4,143-5.101 ; Paver’s Collections in British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 29.344-29,703; Brooke's Collections 
in College of Arms, MSS. 1.C.B.; Warburton’s Collections 
in British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. 889-901, 908-919 ; 
Hunter's Collections in British Museum, and in Leeds 
Public Library; Torr’s Collections at York. 


G. W. M. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

‘Maceers,’ I. vii. 25-28 (8 &. viii, 323 ; ix. 
123).—Dealing only with the last and least 
important part of my note on this passage, Mr. 
J. Foster Parmer remarks that my “ conjecture 
as to this reading [rather pointing] is not new,” 
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and he tells me that I shall “find it in Kuight’s 
edition.” I do not happen to possess Kaight’s 
edition ; and, once for all, let me say that, writing 
as I do in the country, far from public libraries, 
and with no books but my own small collection, I 
always run the risk of giving unwittingly what has 
been given before. In the many notes which I 
have sent to the ‘Shakspeariana’ of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
cannot but wonder that this bas not happened 
oftener than it has. When, however, Mr. Parmer 
goes on to say that my conjecture as to the reading 
(rather pointing) of this passage “is adopted by 
most students of Shakespeare,” he goes too far. 
Had this been the case it would surely have been 
adopted in what merits the name of the modern 
textus receptus—tbat of the Globe edition. There, 
as in many others from the First Folio downwards 
(Knight's, it seems, is an exception), we find 
retained after “other” the period which I proposed 
to discard. R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


*2 Henry VI.’—In a note on a line in this 
play Steevens says that Shakspeare confounds the 
terms signifying body and soul. He quotes from 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream’ the lines :— 

Damned spirits all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 
Then he says: “It is surely the body and not the 
soul that is committed to the earth, or whelmed in 
the water.”” But there is no confusion whatever 
in the passage from ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
Ghosts are supposed to come from the grave. Thus 
Milton :— 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 
People would not be afraid of churchyards at 
night but for the idea that ghosts are there. No 
doubt the proper place for ‘‘damned spirits” is 
hell or purgatory ; but the other belief also exists. 
The Mohammedans certainly, and perbaps the Jews, 
hold the opinion that the souls of men continue 
near the bodies which they formerly animated, 
and even in the same grave, till the day of judg- 
ment, Some lines of Milton in ‘Comus’ seem to 
show the attachment of impure souls to their 
bodies when in the grave : — 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulcbres, 

Ling’ring and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it loved. 

It may be said that in this case the spirit is not 

buried with the body, but only haunts the grave. 

Tbe difference, however, is not great. A more 

modern poet supports the other idea that spirits 

have burial in water. Campbell says :— 

The spirits of your fathers shall start from every wave. 
E. Yarputr. 

‘ Hamuer,’ V. ii. 6-8 (8" S. ix. 122).—This 
emendation was suggested by Tyrwhitt; see 
Farnese’s ‘ Varicrum Hamlet,’ vol, i. 413, where 


see also Johnson’s interpretation of the phrase 
“let us know.” If you rearrange the terms of the 
sentence by way of trial thus: ‘* Rashly—and let 
us know [refer to Johnson as above] our indiscre- 
tion [or rashness] sometimes serves us well when 
our deep plots do fail; and praised be rashness for 
it,” I think it will be seen that no alteration, 
verbally or in arrangement, is necessary in the 
original text. . 

Bare Bopgin”: a Svucorstioy.—Guess- 
work has been driven by Prof, Skeat from ety- 
mology, but is still rampant in Shakespeare's 
plays. Some of the suggestions are, no doubt, 
plausible, but others will be still-born. Of the 
latter class may I be permitted to add a new read- 
ing to ‘ Hamlet,’ III. i., “‘ When he himself might 
his quietus make with a bare bodkin”? The 
bodkin was a stiletto worn by ladies in their hair. 
Castria killed her sister by stabbing her with such 
a bodkin; Praxida slew herself with a similar 
bodkin ; and I could add three or four more 
instances if required. 

Now I assert that Shakespeare could not have 
meant a naked bodkin, for hair-pins never haves 
sheath. There are many different kinds of bodkio, 
some for drawing of tape through a hem, but thess 
have a blunt point, and could not be used as 
daggers ; some are like long needles, and are used 
for fixing buttons on chair-bottoms ; and some are 
used by compositors. Now Shakespeare evidently 
selects from these different instruments the one 
used for murderous purposes—not the blunt 
bodkin of housewives, not the long bodkin used 
by furniture makers, not the compositor’s bodkio, 
but the hair bodkin, and the reading should be 
amended thus: “When he himself might his 
quietus make with a hair bodkin.” don’t 
suppose that any future Malone will adopt my 
suggestion, but perhaps it may be embalmed ip 
‘N. & Q.,’ as flies are sometimes embalmed in 
amber ; that will make it far more long-lived. 

E. Copnam Brewer, 


Tsar Name or Sayiock.—I have a theory re- 
garding the name of Shylock. My particular 
philological fancy is a passage in the very familiar 
MAN ‘Pb. The rabbi is enumerating three classes 
of men, and tells us his opinion of their respec 
tive characters. There is the man who says 
by be ‘2°, the man who stands on the 
letter of the law. It is not unlikely that Shake- 
speare came across in his reading some Latin 
translation of the ‘ Pirké Avotb, and on making 
inquiries of some learned Jew, the particular 
passage was rendered for him from the Latin into 
the original Hebrew. Being struck by the recur- 
rence of the word Sheloch, in connexion with 
sayings descriptive of the characteristics of Jewish 


business men, the dramatist acce =bw—which 


to an Englishman, who is unable to manage the 
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guttaral, became “Shylock ”—as the generic term 
for an ordinary Jew, who is neither a 7°DM nora 
yw , but whose standard of commercial dealings 
is a strict adherence to the law of meum et tuum. 
I should add that, according to Picciotto in 
‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,’ there were 
Jewish physicians in England even before the 
Commonwealth. These learned men probably 
helped Shakespeare with his Hebrew. Or perbaps 
he picked up a few words from the Italian Jews. 
Besides, there was the Bodleian Library, contain- 
ing a valuable collection of Hebrew books which 
were studied by theologians; and surely one of 
the easiest portions of the Mishna—such as the 
*Pirké Avoth’—must have been familiar in the 
original to many English scholars of the period. 
Mavrice Bropzky. 
Melbourne, 


CASANOVIANA, 
( Continued from p. 283.) 


In the commune of Petit-Saconnex, a short 
distance from the spot where the Arve falls into 
the Rhone, stands a house which in 1755 was 
known as St. Jean. It was originally occupied by 
a prince of Saxe-Gotha, and was purchased by 
Voltaire in that year from Councillor Mallet. The 
great Frenchman—never very keen about saints— 
immediately changed its name to “‘ Les Délices,” 
and determined to make it worthy of its title. In 
defiance of the religious prejudices of Geneva, 
Voltaire erected a theatre close to his residence, 
and invited the élite of society to witness the 
performance of his plays. The best available 
amateur talent was enlisted, and the most comical 
scenes resulted from Voltaire’s primitive notions of 
stage managership. 

During Casanova’s brief visit to Lausanne, en 
route for Geneva, he made the acquaintance of 
several persons who bad figured on Voltaire’s stage, 
and who offered to give him letters of introduction. 
“One would have thought,” says Casanova, “ that 
Voltaire was beloved by them all, whereas he was 
universally detested, by reason of his satiric and 
villainous temper.” Casanova asked whether 
Voltaire was not at least courteous towards those 
who placed their time and talents at his disposal. 
He received the following reply :— 

“Certainly not. While undergoing the drudgery of 
rehearsals he abused us unceasingly. It was impossible 


to please him. Now it was a word ill pronounced, now 
an intonation which offended his ideas of passion. Some- 
times the inflexion of the voice was too soft, sometimes 
it was too harsh; and even during the performances 
before an audience, his anger and irony knew no bounds. 
What a storm there was when one of us accidentally 
added or cut off a syllable which in his opinion affected | 
the beauty of his lines! I shall never forget how we | 
trembled in his presence! Once, during the perform. | 
ance of ‘ Alzire,’ he abused one of us for baving laughed | 
teo faintly, and another for not baving wept in earnest. 
il tenai 


voulait des larmes véritabl 


ow pour arracher des larmes, devait en répandre lui- 
méme. 


Casanova, highly amused by this example of 
Voltaire’s tyranny, encouraged the young lady to 
proceed with her narration :— 


“* Once I was eo angry with him,’ she continued, ‘ that 
I told him to his face that it was not my fault if his 
words were not sufficiently eloquent to draw tears from 
my eves.’ 

“* He laughed at that, I suppose.’ 

** Laugh, indeed! He railed at me in a brutal and 
insulting manner.’ 

“* And yet, one must excuse small faults in so great 
a man,’ pleaded Casanova. 

“* That was not our opinion,’ replied the young lady, 
stoutly. * We gave him the cold shoulder.’ 

“* What do you mean ?’ 

“*T mean what | say. Voltaire was driven from door 
to door, no one would receive him, and he finally took 
the hint. He never comes near us now, not even when 
he is invited,’ said the young lady, demurely. 


“What! you invite M, de Voltaire to come to your. 


house after turning the cold shoulder upon him?’ 

““* Certainly. We do not wish to deny ourselves the 
pleasure which his great genius and brilliant conversation 
gives; our main object was to teach him how to behave.’ 

“© You have thus presumed to teach your great master 
a lesson,’ said Casanova, laughing. 

“* Certainly; and when you meet M. de Voltaire be 
sure to ask him about Lausanne, But he will speak 
mockingly of us; it is his way.’” 

Casanova, more curious than ever to make the 
acquaintance of so eccentric a personality, left Lau- 
sanne for Geneva, and put up at the Hotel Balancer, 
an old-fashioned hostelry which still flourishes there. 
On the following day Casanova, accompanied by 
M. Villars-Chaudien, presented himself at Les 
Délices. The date given in the ‘ Memoirs’ is 
21 Aug., 1760. As they entered the hall, Voltaire, 
accompanied by several ladies and gentlemen, 
emerged from the dining-room. Afier an inter- 
change of compliments, Voltaire said, — 


*** As a Venetian, you are probably acquainted with 
Count Algarotti.’ 

“1 know him,’ replied Casanova, ‘but not as a 
Venetian, for nine-tenths of my compatriots ignore his 
existence,’ 

«*T ought then to have said as a man of letters.’ 

*<*To tell the truth, sir,’ replied Casanova, ‘Count 
Algarotti’s sole merit in my eyes les in his openly 
avowed admiration for Monsieur de Voltaire.’ 

“*T feel the force of the compliment,’ replied the 
great man, with a smile; ‘but you must permit me to 
say that it is not necessary to be admired by any one in 
particular in order to win the esteem of the whole world.’ 

“ These words, so full of vanity, passed for wit among 
those present, and awakened expressions vf congratula- 
tion to which Voltaire was not insensible. His «ppear- 
ance at this time was that of a person somewhat above 
middie height, of meagre countenance and a slender 
form. His eye was quick and penetrating, An air of 
pleasantry tinged by malignity reigned in his features ; 
and when he spoke his action betrayed remarkable 
quickness and vivacity. i 

“Which of the Itelian poets do you like best?’ in- 
quired Voltaire, after a pause. 

“* Ariosto, But I cannot say that I like bim more 


t qu'un | than the others, for he is the only one that I do like.’ 
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“* But you are acquainted with others?’ 
“Yes. Ihave read most of them, but they all pale 
before Ariosto. When, fifteen years ago, I read your 
attack upon Ariosto, I said to myself, “ M. de Voltaire 
will retract all this when he bas read Ariosto.”’” 


This rather impertinent remark did not offend 
Voltaire, who replied, good-humouredly, — 


“*T thank = for having supposed that I had not 
read Ariosto. ¢ fact is that I had read him ; but I was 
oung, and had only a very superficial acquaintance with 
talian, Influenced by Italian savans, who worshipped 
Tasso, I was foolish enough to publish a judgment which 
I then believed to have been my own, whereas I now 
perceive it to have been merely a reflection of the opinions 
of other people. I am proud to own that I reverence your 
great Ariosto.’ 

“*Ob | Monsieur de Voltaire!’ exclaimed Casanova, 
*I am delighted to hear those words! I implore you to 
cause the work in which you turned Ariosto into ridicule 
what. p replied Vol M 

“‘*Tow purpore repli taire. ‘My works 
are all proscribed. But I will give you a proof of my 
repentance,” 

“To Casanova’s surprise, Voltaire began to recite those 
a of Ariosto’s chef-d’euvre which relate to an 

maginary conversation between Duke Astolpho and St. 
John the Apostle. So retentive was his memory that he 
declaimed those fine lines without missing one word and 
without committing the emallest error in prosody. He 
drew forth all their beauties with infinite sagacity and 
with the fine perception of a great genius. Casanova 
telle us that it would have been impossible for the best 
elocutionist in Italy to have done better. His auditors 
were delighted, and gave vent to their feelings in un- 
affected applause. The impression which this masterful 
SS made upon Casanova was so deep that he 
urst into tears. 

“*T will tell all Italy of my unbounded admiration,’ 
he exclaimed. 

“* And I, sir,’ replied Voltaire, ‘ will inform the whole 
of Europe of the reparation due from me to the greatest 
genius she bas produced.’ 

“ Madame Denis, who was present on that occasion, 
said : ‘It surprises me that the intolerance of the Church 
of Rome has not placed the “ Urlando” on the “ Index.” 

“* Par from it,’ replied Voltaire. ‘Leo X. seized the 
bull by the horns when be threatened to excommunicate 
any one who should presume to condemn that grand 
poem. The powerful families of Este and De Medicis 
were pledged to support it. Without that protection it 
is more than probable that the words puzz« forte, in 
allusion to Rome, would have alone been cient to 
place the “ Orlando ” on the “ Index.”’’ 

“In speaking of ‘ L’Ecossaise,’ Voltaire invited Casa- 
nova to take a part in that play, offering himself to play 
the réle of Montrose. But Casanova excused himeelf, on 
the plea that he was due at Bile in a few days, adding 
that, as he bad merely come to Geneva to have an inter- 
view with the great Voltaire, there was nothing further 
to detain him. 

“* Did you come here to speak to me, or to hear me 
speak ?’ inquired Voltaire. 

“*T came to speak with you, sir, but still more to hear 


‘ou 
“*Then you must remain at Geneva for at least three 
more days,’ replied the great man. ‘Come here every 
day for dinner, and we will converse.’” 

The invitation was so cordial that Casanova 
could not decline it, and having made his bow to 


first impressions of Voltaire. On the following day 
he met the Duc de Villars at Les Délices. Villars 
was the son of the famous marshal who saved 
France by a glorious victory over Prince Eugéoe 
at Denain in 1712. Villars bad come to Geneva 
to consult Tronchin, a pupil of Boerhaave. His 
portrait as sketched by ova shows us the 
typical beau of the Regency :— . 

‘To look at him one would take bim for a woman of 
about seventy masquerading in male attire. He was 
deplorably ciated, and d vain of a beauty which 
bad long faded. His cheeks were rouged, and his lips 
were painted a bright vermilion, His eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were painted black. He wore false teeth; and 
on his head he balanced a huge wig which exhaled the 
odours of a strong pomade, In the top button-hole of 
his coat he carried a gigantic nosegay which brushed his 
chin. His manner was courteous, not to say gracious, 
and he lisped in a voice so low that it was difficult to 
catch his words. 

“ Voltaire invited me into his bedroom, where he doffed 
his wig and donned a i — for he was very subject 
to colds. I noticed the ‘ Rape of the Bucket,’ by Tassoni, 
lying on his table, Voltaire said: ‘This is the only 
tragio-comic poem of which Italy can boast, Tassoni 
was something more than a monk, he was a wit, a savant, 
& poet, and a man of real genius.’ 

“*Tbat he was a poet cannot be denied,’ said Cass- 
nova, ‘ but that he was a savant I humbly dispute, for by 
deriding the Copernican system be betrayed his ignor- 


ance.’ 
ee did he deride that system?’ inquired Vel- 
ta 


“*In bis academic lectures, 

“*) do not a copy, but will certainly procure 
one,’ said Voltaire, as he made a note on the fly-leaf of 
the book he held in his hand. ‘But Tassoni has criti- 
cised Petrarch with considerable acumen,’ he continued. 

“* Yes, but in so doing he bas dishonoured bis taste 
and his literary reputation, even as Muratori did by his 
treatise on Italian poetry.’ 

“ Voltaire held up the book in question, and said, ‘ At 
any rate you must allow that his learning is profound,’ 

“*Est ubi peceat,’ rejoined Casanova, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

“ Voltaire opened a door and showed his companion 
a huge mass of paper scattered over the floor in bundles. 
‘Behold my correspondence,’ quoth the great man. 
‘There are something like fifty thousand letters, all of 
which I have answered.’ Casanova asked him whether 
he preserved copies of hisreplies. Voltaire assured him 
that he kept copies of most of the letters he wrote, 
which copies were made by a valet who had nothing 
else to do, 

“*T know a good many publishers who would gladly 
give large sums of money for the exclusive right over 
such a treasure,’ said Casanova, 

“ * Beware of publishers,’ retorted Voltaire. ‘Ce sont 
des forbans plus redoutables que ceux de Maroc,’* 

** At this moment some one entered and called us away, 
and we passed two hours among a mixed company 
Indies and gentlemen, discussing every conceivable sub- 
ject. Voltaire displayed bis brilliant wit and fertile 
imagination, and, in spite of bissarcasms (for he had the 


* “ Of these letters nearly 7,000 are already in print, 
and M. Beauchot, most carefully informed of all Voltaire’s 
editors, thinks there are likely to be quite as many more 
still in undiscovered existence.”—‘ Voltaire,’ by John 


the ladies, returned to his inn to write down his 
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gift of being sarcastic without wounding), he charmed 
usall. His house was kept without regurd to cost, and 
his table, unlike that of most poets, was distinguished 
by a profusion which left nothing to be desired. He was 
at this time in bis sixty-seventh year, and zessed an in- 
come of one hundred and twenty thousand francs, roughly 
speaking about 1,600/, a year. It has been said that 
Voltaire grew rich by victimizing his publishers; but the 
fact is that, in regard to the prices-he received for his 
works, he was not more favoured than the most insigni- 
ficant of writers ; and, far from having duped bis pub- 
lishera, he was often cheated by them, An exception 
must be made in the case of Cramer, a Geneva book- 
seller, who never cheated him, and whose fortune 
Voltaire made. Voltaire had means of acquiring wealth 
unaided by his pen. Craving literary celebrity above all 
things, he often made a present of his works to pub- 
lishers, merely stipulating that they be printed and 

plauded. During the short time that I passed in 

oltaire’s society 1 witneseed one of these transactions. 
l was present when he made Cramer a free gift of the 
‘Princesse de Babylone,’ a work which he had written in 


three days.” 
Ricaarp Epecumse. 
83, Tedworth Square, Cheleea. 
(To be continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ‘ Lonpon GazeTre.’ 
—Although announcements in the nature of ad- 
vertisements appeared in the London Gazette 
almost from the first, the word itself does not 
occur until No. 42, 5-9 April, 1666, when ‘ An 
Advertisement from the Hearth Office in London,’ 
addressed to the farmers of the hearth tax, was 
inserted. This was repeated in No. 45, 16-19 April. 
The heading “ Advertisements” appears in. the 
body of the journal ia No, 52, which bears date 
10-14 May, 1666. Ina No. 62, 14-18 June, 1666, 
the editor inserts the following, which deserves 
notice as an instance of unparalleled self-denial :— 

“ An Advertisement.— Being daily prest to the Publi- 
cation of Books, Medicines, and other things not 
properly the business of a Paper of Intelligence, This 
is to notifie, once for all, that we will not charge the 
Gazette wi. Advertisements, unless they be matter of 
State; but that a Paper of Advertisements will be forth- 
with prin ed apart, and recommended to the Publick by 
another hand.’ 

It occurs to me to ask what the “Paper of Adver- 
tisements ” was; and does not the extract furnish 
an early instance of the use of the editorial ‘‘ we”? 
The good resolutions of the editor were soon broken, 
od he inserts the following in No. 94, 8-11 Oct., 

“Such as have setled in new Habitations since the 
late Fire, and desire for the convenience of their corre- 
spondence to publish the place of their present abode, 
or to give notice of Goods lost or found, may repair to 
the corner House in Bloomebury on the Kast of the 
Great Square, before the House of the Right Honourable 
the Lord Treasurer, where there is care taken for the 
Receipt and Publication of such Advertisements.” 

After this date announcements headed ‘“‘ Ad- 
Vertisements” become common, and I am sorry to 
say that they relate to such every-day matters as 
lost dogs, and so on. These references are much 


earlier than those given in the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ under the word ‘‘ advertisement” in 
the specific meaning of an announcement in a news- 
paper. R. B. P. 


“ Napotfon GaLeux.”—That the first Napoleon 
brought psoriasis on him out of Egypt was once 
the belief of a good many people. Turning over a 
bock of contemporary press cuttings in the collec- 
tion of a very Bonapartist friend of mine, I lately 
came upon some documentary evidence, under the 
rubric of this note, in the shape of a quatrain 
which I do not remember to have met with before. 
The date is 1800, and the fact is stated in this way: 


Notre Premier Consul va s’occuper de moi ; 
En générosité nul autre ne !'égale. 

Tl m’a serré la main, m'a promis un emploi— 
Le lendemain j'eus Ja gale. 

But, if another quatrain of the date of 1804 is 
not merely a spiteful plagiary of the first, the great 
man still continued to be psoric when the First 
Consul had become Emperor. For the second 
quatrain affirms : — 


Par une faveur sans égale, 

L'Empereur me serrait lu main ; 

Dit : “ De moi vous aurez quelque chose demain ”; 
Et le lendemain j'eus la gale, 


On the other band, the First Consul and the 
Emperor pinched a good many ears, and one has 
never been given to understand that their owners 
became psoric in consequence. 

W. F. Watcer. 


Countess or Weymes, 1688.—Order by the 
Privy Council of Scotland in favour of the Countess 
of Weymes, 1688 :— 


At Edinburgh the first day of March Jmvic & 
Eighty eight yeirs Anent a Petition presented by Mar- 
gerat Countess of Weymes Shewing that where his 
late Majesty by his letter under bis Royall hand of the 
date the seventh of Nouember 1683 did authorise and 
require the Councill to give licence and leave to the 
Petitioner for selling and transporting her leather Guns 
prouided that the Petitioner should sell tuenty of them 
to his enid Majestie at reasonable rates In obedience to 
which letter the Councill by the act the tuenty tuo day 
of January thereafter did declare that so soon as the 
Petitioner should agree with the Lord Thesaurer and 
thesaurer dept for tuenty of the eaid leather Guns and 
deliver the same the Councill would grant licence to 
export the rest in the termes of His Majesties letter 
And seeing the Petitioner did ont of her bound duty 
make offer of the forsaid tuenty Guns for his Majesties 
use and service at a very mean and reasonable rate and 
that the baill leather Guns upon the Petitioners applica- 
tion the tyme of the late rebellion were brought over 
and secured by the Councells order in the Castle of 
Edinburgh where they are at present And seing the 
Petitioner hes a very great loss by keeping the saids 
Guns upon her hand being a dead stock and which were 
expressly made for his lute Majesties service for the 
expedition to Worchester And therefor humbly suppli- 
cating that order might be granted to the effect under 
written The Lords of his Majesties Privy Councill 
having heard and considered the abouewritne Petiti 
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Douglasse to deliver up to the Petitioner the leather 
Guns abouementioned upon her recept And authorises 
and allowes the Petitioner either to sell the same for his 
Majesties use or to transport them furth of the King- 
dome with the first conveniency at her option. Extr by 
me Will Paterson Cler. sti Concilij. 

Wm. Drummond, Storekeeper. 

Deliver out of your magazine in E*? Castle all 
the leather gunns that belongs to my Ledie Brunteiland 
and this with her servants recept shall be your wa:rand 
signed at Cannongait March 1688 Ja. 

{Endorsed} Order To Livetennent Generall Doug'iass 
Master of His Majesties ordinance in favors of the 
Countess of Weymes, 1688. 

A. G. Rerp. 


Auchterarder. 


Suspway To Tue Loypow 
is a tradition, for which I can discover no good 
foundation, that a subway once ran from the Lon- 
don Guildhall to the bank of the Thames. Old 
superstitions die hard ; aud a correspondent of the 
City Press (22 April) bas revived this particular 
one. He gays that it would be interesting to know 
for what purpose and at what date this subway was 
constructed, and the exact route it followed. So 
it would, if such a subterranean e ever 
existed ; but, like this querist, I have been unable 
to find any information about it in any of the City 
histories ; and I should feel inclined to dismiss the 
idea summarily as a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion were it not for his very explicit statement that 
“a long and massive brick-vaulted cellar, which 
was alleged to be a portion of the subway, was in 
existence four years ago, and I then inspected it.” 
It is not by any means the first time that such an 
idea has been mooted ; and I should very much like 
to know the opinions of some of the talented 
archeologists who enrich the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
regarding the possible or probable existence of such 
a subway. R. Crarx. 

Walthamstow, 


Berry Carevess. (See 8" 8, viii. 507; ix. 56.) 
—A query about this name was addressed to you 
some wonths ago. As no answer has been given, 
I send you the little I can tell. In the early part 
of this century my father met a French gentleman 
at the house of a French lady, the widow of an 
English gentleman. The lady asked the French- 
man what Eoglish books he had read since he 
came here. He said he had been reading ‘ Betsy 


A Lonpow Lipeary” in Tae Last Cewrory, 
—More than a hundred years ago, long before the 
present noble institution bearing the same name 
and now flourishing (long may it continue to 
flourish !) in St, James's Square was dreamed of, 
there was in existence a “ London Library,” and 
probably not very far from the same locality. All 
that I can learn about it is that it was amalgamated 
|about the year 1785 with the ‘‘ Westminster 
| Library,” in Jermyn Street (said to have been 

founded in 1775), and that a catalogue of the whole 
| collection was printed in 1808. Neither Peter 

Cunningham, nor my friend H. B, Wheatley, nor, 
|so far as I know, any other writer professing to 
_give similar information about the London of the 
| last century or early years of the present, seems to 
know anything of either of these libraries. 

Fr. Noroars. 


Reavuty’s Moutp Broken. (See 8" §. iv. 66, 
172, 218; vii. 306..\—To R. R.’s quotation may 
be added another :— 

Since that this ymage dum enflamde so wyre a man: 
My dere, alas since I you loue, what wonder is it than? 

In whom hath nature set the glory of her name : 

And brake ber mould, in great dispayre, your like she 
could not frame. 

Tottel's ‘ Miscellany,’ 1557, ed. Arber, 1870, p. 131. 

C. Birnxseck Teray. 


Querizs, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Satter’s Pictcre or THe Wartertoo Dinner 
at Apstey Hovse.—Can any reader say where 
this picture now is? Evetyn WE 

Apsley House. 


Protxy Cottection oF Picrures.—Can any 
reader give information as to the above, which is 
said to have existed in 1787? 

Evetyn We 

Apsley House. 


Pickertnc and Press. —Is 
there any published history of the Pickering and 
Whittingham Press? If not, can any one answer 


| the following? About 1842 Caslon, the well- 


Tafless.’ My father explained this as a French- | known type-founder, bought some ancient punches 
man’s pronunciation of the word ; telling me that | and matrices, from which he cast founts of type. 
‘ Betsy Thoughtless’ was a novel much read at the | Some of these were taken by Longman, who printed 
time. I have not eeen the novel; nor have I ever from them, at the Chiswick Prees, ‘ Lady Willough- 
seen it in any catalogue of books. But I once read, | by’s Diary, 1845.’ The rest was bought by Picker- 
in some review or magazine, that the author of the | ing, and his printing, already tasteful, assumed the 


novel, before he published it, meant to give it the | more archaic character which he thenceforward 
title of ‘ Betsy Oareless’; but upon bearing that | adopted. Can any one tell me: (1) What other 


rson known by the name, he books were printed in this style by Longman? 
e novel to‘ Betsy Thoughtless.’ (2) What were Pickering’s earliest books in the 
| same stvle? His Prayer Book, 1844 ; Hans Ander- 
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sep, 1846; ‘ Friends in Council,’ 1851 ; Milton, 
1851, appear to be in the old-faced type. (3) Was 
the anchor device specialized for the new style? I 
am sure that a comprehensive paper on the issues 
of Charles Whittingham and Pickering, especially 
with reference to this change of character, would 
be of great interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Waltham, 

[No printed history of tue Pickering or Chiswick Press 
exists, A longieh obituary of Charles Whittingham 
appeared in the Atheneum, No, 2547 (Aug., 1876), 
h~ A ‘History of the Chiswick Press’ has been 

g in contemplation, and is likely to be published during 
the pre-ent year by a well-known literary club. } 


Rosert Hoise.—I am anxious to obtain dates 
of birth and death and directions to source of 
any biograpbical information relating to Robert 
Huish, a voluminous writer of the early part of 
this century. Neither the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ nor Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ affords any 
particulars. Heyry T. Forxarp, F.S.A. 

Wigan Public Library. 


Srayish Armapa,—I fiod in the Church 
Register of Minster, in the Isle of Sheppey, the 
following entry among the burials: ‘‘ Dec. V, 
1591. Signior Jeronimo, a Spanyard Prisoner to 
Sir Edward Hoby, taken in the fight with the 
Spanish flete in 1588.” Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting this man? He 
must have been of some note, for a very handsome 
tomb was erected to his memory in Minster Church. 
Any clue to his position would be gratefully 
received, either sent through your pages or direct 
to me. J. Cave-Browne, 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 


A Rovat Biarapay Catenpar.—There are 
now living more than 366 persons of imperial, 
royal, or princely rank. Cuan their birthdays be so 
distributed as to mark every day in the calendar 
as being one? PAaLaMEDEs. 

Biarritz. 


Harrow Scnoor “Bitt Booxs.”—Can any of 
your readers assist me in obtaining copies of the 
following missing terminal lists of Harrow School, 
with a view to the second edition of the ‘ Harrow 
School Register’!—January, May, and September, 
1801; January and September, 1802; January 
and September, 1803; January and May, 1804; 
January, 1805; January, May, and September, 
1806 ; January and September, 1807; January 
and September, 1808 ; January and May, 1809; 
January, May, and September, 1810; May, 1811; 
January, May, and September, 1812; January, 
1813; January, May, and September, 1814; 
January and May, 1815; January, 1816; Janu- 


September, 1823; January, 1824; September, 
1825; January, 1826; May, 1827; January, 
1833 ; September, 1834 ; September, 1835 ; Sep- 
tember, 1837 ; January, 1841. 
M. Davetiss. 
Le Micner Descazeaux 
Hatury.—I have two engravings of this indi- 


vidual, One of these, of folio sizs, represents him. 


as wearing a nondescript dress, with a sort of 


turban on his head, and holding in his hand a roll’ 


entitled “La Louis Quinziade.” It gives the date 
of his birth as 10 Aug., 1710, and the place as 
Paris, and the likeness purports to have been 
taken from a drawing made in the Fleet prison, in 
1746, by Mr. Banks, a Swede. We are further 
informed that— 

Le Chevalier excogitavit totum 

C. Banks, delineavit totum ann» 1746 

Beauvais sculpsit effigiem 1747. 
A group of musical instruments surmounts the 
portrait, with the legend, “Sunt templa barmoniz 
concordia corda Deique discordes anime quam 
valet ille novus”; an elaborate coat of arms, with 


supporters and coronet, is beneath it, and the. 


following doggerel brings up the rear :— 
Je suis (cet Habit n’y fait rien) 
Non Mahometan, mais Chretien 
Délaiesé de l’ingrate Europe 
(Et pourtant, son Ange Gardien 
En tant qu’anthem du Noéud Gordien) 
J’ay droit de changer d'enveldépe. 


The print describes itself as “ The Second Edition,” 


and proclaims its price as 1s. 6d. 

The other engraving, of 4to. size, also bears the 
words “The Second Edition,” and has this head- 
ing, “‘ The Chevalier du Halley Descazeaux, Drawn 
by Pablick Fancy, Walking (Sick & Stout) in the 
Streets of London; with no other Fear but the 
Fear of God before his eyes.” He is here depicted 
as a notably lean man, in a gigantic cocked hat, 
with two swords in the left band, at his heels a 
microscopic pug with three labels attached to his 
collar, Fidelis, Fidelis, Fides (I should think the 
animal's name was Fido). Bslow the portrait 
(which is by McArdell) the words :— 

Cy vous voyes (sans Vanité), 

Vn Grand Homme en adversité. 

It is here, indeed without Vanity 

The form of a Great Man, in Adversity. 
The entire back of this print is covered with 
French ‘verses (in the MS. presumably of the 
Chevalier), entitled ‘ Epistole aux anglois, sur les 
plus que bruits de guerre nouveile,’ and conclud- 
ing with the words “ Finis Coronat opus 4 Londres 
ce 12¢ fevrier, 1755. On a scrap of paper attached 
to the print. is the following information (in MS. 
of about 1800) :— 

“The Chevalier Descazeaux.—B.rn in Prussia about 


ary and September, 1817 ; September, 1818 ; May 
and September, 1819 ; September, 1820; January | 
and September, 1821; January and May, 1822 ; | 


1700, in whose service he bore a commiesion, but in con- 
sequence of a duel with a brother officer he sought refuge 
in England, where he became known by his eccextric 
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dress and manners, being a versifier he carried a roll of 
poetry, which caused him to be called the French poet ; 
also a sword or two, for his misfortunes it is supposed 
had turned his head, It is said he was known to Gold- 
smith, Murphy, and other literary men of the time; 
having contracted debts he became a resident within the 
Rules of the Fleet, where he died in February, 1775.” 
Is anything more known of him? 

J. Exior Hope. 

Richmond, Surrey, 


Hewvry Justics, Mippte Tempre.—The Lon- 
don Magazine for 1736 describes at length the 
trial of Henry Justice, Esq., on 8 May, 1736. 
He was convicted of stealing books from Trinity 
College library, &c., and, 10 May, sentenced at 
the Old Bailey to be “transported to some one of 
His Majesty’s plantations in America.” His being 
put on board a ship at Blackwall on 17 May is 
most fully described in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Whither—to what particular plantation—was the 
ship bound which carried Justice? The Old 
Bailey records must show; and I trust some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will have the goodness to consult 
them forme. Iam more hopeful of this favour, 
because a similar one was granted when I asked 
through ‘N. & Q.’ the names of the convicts on 
a certain shi They were all furnished in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. iv. 395. The precise destination 
of felons shipped to America during the colonial 
period is one of the obscurest by-ways in Trans- 
atlantic history, and seems worthy of more notice 
than it has had in ‘N, & Q.’ 

James D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Taames or Isis.—Can it be shown that the 
name Isis was applied to the upper part of the 
river before the reign of Henry VIII., when Leland 
in his ‘Itinerary’ wrote: “The head of Isis in 
Coteswolde,” and “Isis riseth at three miles from 
Cirencestre, not far from a village called Kemble, 
within balf a mile of the Fosse Way betwixt 
Cirencestre and Bath”? Leland was followed by 
Stowe and Camden; but did Leland originate the 
name Isis, thus omitting the first syllable of the 
river’s name as known in Saxon times, and then 
written (in reference to Cricklade, twelve miles 
from the source) Tem-ese? Dr. Isaac Taylor 
shows the root of the second syllable to have been 
esk=water or river, which among many forms 
became ese, use (hence Ouse) and ise. The latter 
= into Latin would easily become isis, and thus 

very acceptable to the classics of Oxford, of 
whom was Leland. Bat when was the preceding 

syllable tem (= broad) first 


27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Free Pvstic Lisrarres.—I wish to ascertain, 
with some approximation to correctness, the 


UTTON,. 


England under the Act, together with the number 
of ticket-holders, Can any of your readers supply 
the information, or indicate where it is to be found? 
Atex. 


Davuytsty Mayor, Witts.—Is there any 
account of this manor and the manor house in 
Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ or in any other county his. 
tory ? B. Frorence Scarverr. 


Leaves Impressep on Cray Fioors.—I have 
been told that in the neighbourhood of Abergele, 
in North Wales, women sometimes impress syca- 
more leaves on the moistened clay floors of their 
cottages, 80 as to leave a pattern. It is said that 
patterns in leaves thus impressed last a consider- 
able time. Can any of your readers confirm this, and 
give further particulars? If I have been rightly 
informed, this is a very interesting custom. 


S. O. Avpy. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Aw Aycient Mirrartievse.—In the London 
Journal, No. cxl., 31 March, 1722, p. 3, it is 
reported :— 

** On Wednesday Sev’night on the Artillery ground was 
a performance of Mr. Puckle’s machine and ‘tis reported 
for certain that one man discharged it 63 times in seven 
Minutes though all the time Raining ; and that it throws 
off either one large or sixteen Musket Bullets at every 


discharge with great force.” . 
Is anything known of Mr. Puckle and his inven- 
tion? Gsorce C. Boass, 


36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Survames.—Will some student of surnames 
kindly inform me if my conjecture with regard to 
the names Crawshay and Crashaw is approaching 
correctness, viz. that the former is derivatively the 
less perfect form of the parent of both? In Cray 
and in shaw there would seem to be no more 
obscurity of origin and conjunction than in Ham 
and ton, whereas Craw shay seem to admit 
some impediment. 

Also I should be pleased to know if the follow- 
ing names, taken from shop-fronts in Italy and 
England, are the parents or offspring of those bere 
placed against them: Manucchi, Manooch ; Morelli, 
Morell ; Mainardi, Maynard ; Mariotti, Marriott; 
Falconieri, Falkner ; Bostichi, Bostock (7); Mou- 
tone, Mutton; Guiscard, Whiskar; Damiano, 
Damian ; Linscott, Lindschotten (D.); Cerulli, 
Cheryl. Sr. Crain 


Hocarta.—Can you tell me where the original 
painting of ‘The Midnight Modern Conversation,’ 
by Hogarth, is to be found? In the Athenawm of 
13 August, 1881, there is an interesting letter on 
the subject from the late Heory G. Bobo, who 
claimed the possession of the original, which bad 
previously been in the collection of a former Lord 
Chesterfield at Bretby. After Mr. Bohn’s death 


number of free public libraries established in 


his things were sold at Christie's, in March, 1885, 
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and this picture was then sold to a dealer named 
King, for the small sum of 131. 2s. 6d., which looks 
as if its authenticity was doubtful. I have been 
unable to trace it further. Austin Dobson, in his 
valuable book about William Hogarth, states that 
there are two other versions in existence, one of 
which is at Petworth, in Sussex, and the other at 
Basildon, the residence of a member of the Mor- 
rison family. The latter was shown at the Guelph 
Exhibition, at the New Gallery, in 1891, and was 
given a very bad position in one of the balconies, 
which seemed to imply that it was not regarded 
by the authorities as a genuine Hogarth. Genuine 
or not, however, the picture had considerable merit, 
and was in excellent condition. There was still 
another version, formerly in a room upstairs at the 
old “Sir Hugh Myddelton” tavern at Islington, 
I remember seeing it on one occasion, many years 
ago; but the room was too dark toallow of a proper 
inspection. Possibly it may have been a copy. 
The engraving was long so popular that doubtless 
the picture itself was frequently copied. Any 
information supplied by you or your readers will 
be very interesting. Littte Barcus. 


Beglies, 


HOLBORN, HANWELL, AND HARROW, 
(8 S. ix. 185, 289). 

My note has done good service in eliciting 
replies from the first authorities on local nomen- 
¢clature in England. Pror. Sxear is doubtless 
tight in saying that entire dependence cannot 
be placed on the spelling of Domesday. I think, 
however, in the main it is correct, and although 
the survey was conducted under the supervision of 
Norman officials, the actual work of transcription 
may well have been performed by English clerks. 
Judging from the analogy of India, I fee! confident 
that after twenty years’ occupation the governing 
body must have employed a large number of the 
native population in clerical duties. Of the true 
origin of Holborn there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt ; but so many topographers appear to regard 
the authority of Stow as conclusive, that to “ make 
sicker” I have taken the trouble to verify every 
passage in Dr, Reg. R. Sharpe’s invaluable 
“Calendar of Wills in the Court of Husting, 
London,’ in which the name of Holborn, whether 
street, stream, bridge, conduit, or cross, occurs. 
The first entry occurs in 1275, where the word is 
spelt Holeborne, while the modern epelling of Hol- 
born is found first in 1443 in the form Holborn- 
strete. The following list gives in chronological 
order all the variations in spelling, the figures 
after each name denoting the number of times 
that particular form of spelling is found : Hole- 
borne (2), Holeburne (10), Holeburn (3), Hole- 
bourne (9), Holbourne (24), Holbourn (7), Hole- 


bourn (5), Hollebourne (3), Hollebourn (1), Hol- 
borne (3), Holburn (2), Holborn (2). The forms 
Holebourn and Holbourn are also found as sur- 
names. Not once does any form suggesting Old 
Bourne as an etymology occur, and yet, so strong 
is the force of error, even the learned editor of the 
‘Calendar,’ with the spelling in the text before 
him, refers in one of his notes to the Old Bourn as 
the original name of the stream. 

So far as I can ascertain, a writer* in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. xlv., New Series, May, 
1856, p. 486, was the first to question the 
authority of Stow, and to show, beyoud reasonable 
doubt, that Holeburne, or the stream in the 
hollow, is the original form of the name. Whilst, 
however, accepting this view and the reasoning on 
which it is founded, I do not agree with the 
learned writer that the Holborn is identical with 
the Fleet. The Holborn, according to Stow, was 
a tiny rivulet, which rose near Holborn Bars, and 
flowed down Holborn Hill, falling into the Fleet 
at Holborn Bridge. Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ evidently basing his opinion 
upon that of the writer in the Gent. Mag., says 
he is not sure whether the Holborn ran at all, 
except in the old chronicler’s imagination. [ 
think, however, that the entry in Domesday 
(Middlesex, 127, 1-6), where we are told that 
“ad Holeburne habet rex ii. cottarios,” is suffi- 
cient to show that the rivulet was flowing in the 
Conqueror’s time. The preposition ad, meaning 
near or about, only occurs in the Middlesex 
Survey in this passage and in those relating to 
land “ad S. Pancratium,” where property lying 
in the neighbourhood of the church of St. Pancras 
is obviously meant.t An additional piece of evi- 
dence is given in the Gent. Mag., i., N.S., 1856, 
p. 218, where there is a copy of a complaint by 
the inhabitants of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to the 
Court of Starchamber in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
for being interrupted in the enjoyment of their 
water supply from “a common welle rounynge 
with faire water lying and beynge in your high 
common waye, a little benethe Grayes Inne.” 
This description tallies in all points with that given 
of the Holborn by Stow, while the Fleet or River 
of Wells was some little distance from Gray’s Inn, 
and crossed the highway, instead of ‘‘ lying and 
being” in it. If, therefore, this stream was the 
Holborn, it must bave been in full flow in the 
days of the Tudors, and Stow probably made his 
statement from personal knowledge, and while 
erring in his etymology was right in bis geography. 
The name of the stream was doubtless derived, 


* The paper is signed T, E. 7., initials which there 
is no difficulty in identifying with those of Mr. Thomas 
Edlyne Tomlins, the very accurate author of ‘A 
Persmbulation of Islington,’ 


+ Had Holeburne been a manor or vill, the preposi- 
tion in would have been used, 
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not from its flowing between high banks, as stated 

by Mr. Ernert Brann, but from its falling into 

the hole or hollow that was formed at the point 

of junction with the Fleet at the bottom of Hol- 

born Hill. W. F. Priveavx. 
Kingeland, Shrewsbury, 


Ido not know why Mr. Brann, whilst telling 
us that Dr. Brewer's etymologies are startling, 
should go out of his way to show that he bas not 
yet mastered the elements of Anglo - Saxon 
phonetics. It is a pity, for until this is done it 
is premature to try to correct others. 

He actually refers us to ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon 
hean, meaning small.” The word meant is Azan, 
und it only means small in a moral sense, i. ¢., 
humble, of little spirit, low-minded. How a well, 
or a farm, or a down contrives to exhibit humility 
of spirit we are not informed. This comes of 
taking things at second band. 

Next we are told that some people derive 
Harrow from herige,an army. The word meant 
is here, which will certainly not give Harrow. 

He next tells us that Harrow cannot come from 
A.-S hearh (although it cannot come from any- 
thing else), because hearh means a Roman temple.* 
However, it meant an English temple, which is 
quite another matter, or a Jewish temple, or a 
heathen temple of any nation or tribe. 

Next, we are expected to make Harrow out of 
Icelandic and “ Belgic,” whatever “ Belgic” may 
be. This is worst of all. for it shows that both 
the words cited are misunderstood. It is worth 
while just to put this tangle straight. 

The Icelandic for ‘‘ high” is not har, but ha-r. 
The r is a mere suffix, denoting the masculine 
nominative ; in fact, it is the same as the s in the 
Lat. bon-us. The base is simply hd, which is also 
the feminine form ; the neuter being ha-tt. Of 
course, the @ usually passes into mod. E. d, as 
in a hundred examples. Moreover, this Icel. ha 
is akin to Icel. haugr, a mound, prov. E. how, as 
in Silver How. Ha may account tor Hoe. 

The ‘‘ Belgic ’ owwe means the Middle Dutch 
ouwe, better spelt auwe, cognate with the German 
Aue, and further cognate with the well-known 
AS. ig, as Kluge shows, and as every one knows 
who knows phonetic laws at all. It is therefore 
quite certain that the Icel. hdr and the “ Belgic” 
ouwe would give a modern English form Hoe-y, 
the likeness of which to Harrow is not apparent. 

I deprecate guesswork most when it contra- 
dicts scholarship, for it degrades England in the 
eyes of Germany. Watter W. Sxear. 


At the last reference Paor. Sxeat accepts 
Héan-wyl as the A.-S. representative of Han- 
well. At the same reference I have given Haue- 
welle as the A.-S. form, on the authority of three 


* A.-8. hearh gives harrcie, just as A.-S. fearh gives 


charters printed in Thorpe’s ‘ Diplomatariam,” 
pp. 199, 298, 403, which undoubtedly refer to © 
Hanwell in Middlesex, and not to Hanwell in 
Oxon. Isaac TaYLor. 


Dory on Avcrions (8 S. ix. 307).—It was in 
1777 (not in 1779 as stated in Haydn’s * Diction- 
ary of Dates,’ sixteenth edition), that the tex upon 
goods sold at auction sales was imposed. In the 
* Journals of the House of Commons,’ under date 
“ Jovis 15° die Maii Anno 17° Georgii III * Regis, 
1777,” resolutions of the Committee of Ways and 
Means are recorded as follows :— 

“ That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That every 
Person exercising the Trade or Business of an Auctioneer, 
witbin the Cities of London and Westminster, and the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, shall yield and pay annually, 
to and for the Use of His Majesty, His Heirs and Suc- 
ceesors, for a Licence to use and exercise the said Trade 
and Business, the sum of Twenty Shillings.” 

A similar resolution recommended an annual 
yment of five shillings by auctioneers outside of 
and Westminster :— 

“ Phat...... there be raised, levied, collected, and paid, to 
and for the Use of His Msjesty, His Heirs and Successors, 
the Sum of Three Pence for every Twenty Shillings of 
the Purchase Money arising by Sale at Auction, of any 
Interest, in Possession or Reversion, in any Freehold, 
Copybold, or Leasehold Lande, Tenements, or Houses, 
ana of any Annuities or Sums of Money charged thereon, 
and of any Utensils in Husbandry and Farming Stock, 
Ships and Vesrels, and of any Reversionary Interest in 
the Public Funde, 

“ That......there be raised......the Sum of Six Pence 
for every Twenty Shillings of the Purchase Money 
arising by Sale at Auction of all Furniture, Fixtures, 
Plate, Jewels, Pictures, Books, Horses and Carriages, 
and all other Goods and Chattels whateoever.” 

A Bill founded upon these resolutions was intro- 
duced by Sir Grey Cooper, and read a first time on 
the 2lst of the same month ; it passed the third 
reading on the 30th; the Lords agreed to it on 
2 June, and four days later it received the Royal 
Aseent. 

In May, 1779, some amendments were made ip 
the Act, amongst others a clause was introduced 
‘allowing owners to buy in certain goods without 
paying the duties.” 

Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ states that 
“various Acts of Parliament have regulated 
auctions and imposed duties, in some cases as high 
as five per cent. By 8 Vict. c. 15 (1845), the duties 
were repealed.” It may be proper to add that 
in 1819 a Parliamentary report exposed abuses ip 
sales by auction, reprobating them as affording 
encouragement to the manufacture of inferior 
articles, and exciting a competition for lowness of 
price in preference to excellence of quality, whereby 
the honest tradesman and best workmen were 
injured. Rica. WELFORD. 


The following extract from Haydn's ‘ Dictionary 


farrow, 


of Dates’ will answer this query :— 
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“ Auction and sales’ tax began 1779. Various Acts of 
Parliament bave regulated auctions and imposed dutie-, 
in some cases as bigh as five per cent. By 8 Vict. 
c. 15 (1854), the duties were repesled, and a charge im- 
posed ‘on the licence to be taken out by all auctioneers 
in the United Kingdom, of 10/.’” 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


May Qvuzen (8 S. ix. 308). —For a ‘‘ quite 
too charming ” description of May Day and May 
Queen ceremonies in the sixteenth century, may 
1 refer Ne Quip nimis to Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd's 
Calendar, May,” Il. 1-36? This is, in my opinion, 
the most ‘‘suashiny” passage in English poetry, 
perhaps in all poetry. See also Herrick’s ‘ Corinna’s 
Maying,’ now in the ‘Golden Treasury,’ editions 
1884 and 1892. JonaTHan BovucnieEr. 


See ‘The Book of Days,’ i. 570 et seq. 
C. B. 
Rergatine Rirves (8 §, iv. 446 ; ix. 305).— 
Another allusion will be found in Samuel Butler’s 
‘Remains’ (ed. 1759), ii. 355. Ina “ character” 
of a swearer, he says: ‘‘He discharges them 
[%. ¢., oaths] as fast as a Gan, that will shoot nine 
times with one loading.” G. L, Apperson. 
Wimbledon, 
See other instances in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. viii. 
365, 418, w. C. B. 


Portraits (8 8S. vii. 266, 314, 


369, 452, 496; ix. 277).—A short time ayo a 


gentleman was speaking to me about a portrait in 
the Painted Hall, Greenwich, purporting to be of 
Christoval Columbus, which he asserted was in- 
tended originally for a “Christus.” I remember 
reading at the time of the Columbus celebration— 
I believe in the Century Magazine—that no 
authentic portrait was known of the navigator ; and 
the statue erected to his memory shows him a clean- 
shaven man, while the portrait in Greenwich 
Hospital depicts a man with a fine flowing beard. 
AYEABR, 


“Rune” viii. 268 ; ix. 157).—Lieut.- 
a Egerton Leigh’s ‘ Dialect of Cheshire,’ 1877, 


‘* Reean, a small gutter. A.-S. Rin,a stream. Randle 
Holme calls a reean the distance between two buts. 
Wilbraham. Also pronounced rein ; in fact, the gutter, 
or lowest part between two buts, which carries off the 
water.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Porrtar Trees (8 ix. 89).—The Lombardy 
poplar was introduced into France in 1749 and into 
England in 1758. Boulger, in his‘ Familiar Trees,’ 
vol. i. p. 61, says that it 
“is probably a native of the mountains of Western or 
Northern Asia, perbaps of Persia. It has been common 
in that country, and in Kashmir and the Punjaub, from 
very early times, and is often planted along the roadsides 

those distant lande, as it isin France, its somewhat 


scanty shade-producing powers beiog there of more 
importance than they are with us,” 

Not far from Long Itchington, in Warwickshire, 
there is a road lined with these trees. Fifty years. 
ago my grandfather planted a good many in his 
hedgerows at West Haddon, in Northamptonshire ; 
but { think I am right in saying that not one is 
now in existence. Joun T. Paar. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


I am obliged to Mr. Jonn Witson for the sug- 
gestiveness of his query. It had never occurred to 
me that there was, or could be, anything nationally 
emblematic in the much-abused French wayside 
poplar. The following extract, however, from Mr. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘ Folk-lore of Plants” 
(Chatto & Windus, 1889), p. 227, throws fresh 
light upon the matter :— 

“In Sicily it is customary, on Midsummer Eve, to fel 
the highest poplar, and with shouts to drag it through 
the village, while some beat a drum. Around this poplar, 
says Mr. Folkard (‘Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics,” 
p. 504), ‘symbolizing the greatest solar ascension and the 
decline which follows it, the crowd dance, and sing an 
appropriate refrain,’” 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Gallic cock 
may have surmounted such a “‘sunpole” as this 
(cf. ante, p. 11), since it still sarmounts the village 
spire; if so, it is as reasonable to consider the 
poplar as the cock a national emblem. 

Tuomas J. JeaKes. 

4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


Although the poplar can hardly be called o 
national emblem, it is a republican emblem, and 
this may perhaps explain its use in France. The 
trees of liberty planted in Paris in 1848 were 
poplars. Why this tree should be associated with 
republicanism I cannot say, but probably the 
reason is the one suggested by Folkard, the simi- 
larity of sound between peuplier and peuple. 
There is a superstition (for lou it is nothing 
more) that poplars attract showers. They may 
bave been planted in dry districts with this object, 
but the other is certainly the more ny — 
tion. . 


Otp Inns at (8 §. ix. 188, 274).— 
I am glad that my brief inquiry about these taverns 
led EsstnGTon into a dissertation on such a pleasant 
topic as Kilburn in general. I have always had an 
affection for the place since the days when, a coach- 
full of small boys from a school in Hertfordshire, 
we used to drive into London at the Christmas 
holidays and revive our half-frozen little bodies 
with a steaming glass of brandy-and-water, or 
possibly rum-shrub, at the old “Red Lion.” 5 
fear that a fall account of this old hostelry and its 
companion through the vicissitudes of centuries 
the ‘‘ Old Bell Inn” is beyond attainment, but I 
was in hopes that some stray glim of their 
history might be found in sources have nob. 
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yet been brought to light. Very little seems to be 
known of the history of Kilburn since the Priory 
was dissolved and the nuns sent adrift. I have 
among my books both editions of Park’s ‘ Topo- 
graphy of Hampstead,’ as well as Mr. Baines's 
valuable and comprehensive ‘ Records’; but I can 
find little bearing on the subject. The Abbey 
Field was immediately behind the “ Old Bell Inn,” 
and the latter may have derived its name from a 
messuage called “‘ The Bell on the Hoop,” which 
was formerly among the possessions of the Priory, 
and was apparently situated in or near the Strand 
(Park’s ‘ Hampstead,’ second edition, p. 187, note). 
The priory buildings fell into private hands, and 
were occupied as a dwelling-house. The ‘ State 
Papers’ record an incident in connexion with one 
of its tenants which has not, I think, been men- 
tioned by any of the historians of Hampstead. 
About the year 1595 a marriage took place at the 
church in the Savoy between Ferdinando Howard 
and a young lady called Sappton, whose parents 
resided at Kilburn Abbey. After the marriage 
the parties dined at the neighbouring “ White 
Hart” in the Strand, and then the brother of the 
bride carried her on horseback to her father’s house. 
The marriage turned out unfortunately, for though 
it was celebrated with the full consent of the 
parents of both parties, and the wedded pair lived 
together until they had three children, the husband 
at last deserted his wife, who was reduced to such 
straits as to be compelled to keep a sempstress’s 
shop in Holborn. No news was heard of the 
husband for seven or eight years, and the wife then 
took up her residence with one John Knight. So 
much we learn from a voluntary declaration, made 
thirty-eight years after the marriage by the wife’s 
brother, William Sappton, apparently with a view 
to regularizing the connexion of bis sister with 
John Knight, the fact of the second marriage being 
uncertain.* In 1595 Kilburn Priory was appa- 
rently in the possession of Sir Henry Gate, and the 
Sappton family must have been his tenants; but I 
can find no record of them elsewhere. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


A Lapy ix. 124, 239).—A 
sort of parallel to this occurrence was the creation 
of a lady baronet, in the person of a knight’s 
widow, who thus founded the title of Bolles, or 
Bowles, of Osberton, in 1635, 4. 


_ *Dromcroe ’ ix. 187, 251).—Since send- 
ing my former reply to this query I have come 
across the following parsgraph in a local paper :— 

“Mr, William Black, in his ‘ Daughter of Heth,’ 
mentions a tune called ‘Drumeciog.’ An interesting 
controversy has appeared in the North British Daily 
Mail, in which it is said that no such tune exists, and 
that Martyrs is the tune meant, Mr. William Carnie, of 


* ‘Calendar of State Papers, Dom, Series,’ 1634 -5, 


Aberdeen, the greatest living authority on Scottish pralm 
tunes, dealt with the tune of Drumelog twenty years ago, 
and questions whether it is the fine melody introduced by 
William Black in the novel which first made him famous, 
Drumeleg as a tune is comparatively modern, and saw 
the light about 1840. Dr, George Macdonald met Mr, 
Carnie in Mr. George Reid’s studio long before he was 
Sir George, and asked him to sing Martyrs At the close 
Sir George Macdonald aaid: ‘ Man, that’s a fine tune, 
The fa’ o’ the music just reminds me of a stricken bird 
dropping suddenly to the grund.’ ” 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tittz or Story Wanrtep (8" S. ix. 87).—The 
story in question is by Mr. Pay, and is entitled 
‘Mr. Rivers Topper in Explanation.’ It was 
reprinted by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, in 1868, 
with other tales of the same writer. 


Ricnarp H. Tuorytoy. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Hovsgs racine tHe Norta 
(8° S. ix. 249).—Barton (‘ Anatomy ’) says :— 

“ Crato, a German, commends east and south site (dir- 
allowing cold aire and nortbern winds in this case, rainy 
weather and misty dayes) free from putrefaction, fene, 
bogs, and muckhills...... The best site for chamber 
windows, in my judgement are [sic] north, east, south; 
and, which is the worst, west,’—Pt. ii. sec. 1i. mem. iii, 


Cc. O. B. 
Breakspears, an old country house, with an 
Elizabethan front, faces the north. It stands about 
half-way between Uxbridge, in Middlesex, and 
Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire, just on the 
border of the former county. T. 


Collyweston, a village in Northamptonshire, on 
the borders of Rutland, altitude of church 281 ft., 
three miles and three-quarters south-east from 
Stamford, has a north aspect. 

Cever er Avpax. 


Faryuovrst (8 §. ix. 303).—It seems to me 
just a little too bad to base an erroneous guess upon 
a total misapprehension and an unconscious sup- 
pression of the facts. 

Of course, Farnhurst is preferable to Fernhurst, 
for the simple reason that farn is really a more 
normal and more representative pronunciation 
than the finical and high polite fern. Observe the 
order: the A.-S. bearn, M.E. bern, is now pro- 
nounced barn; the A.-S. deorc, M.E. derk, is now 
dark; and so on. It is all explained at lefigth in 
my ‘ Principles of Etymology,’ Series i., p. 406 ; 
and yet again in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 4. Must 
we really have this all over again? The A.-S. 
fearn, MLE. fern, would regularly become farn, as 
it frequently is in the dialects. 

It can be formally proved that the proposed 
Celtic etymology is wholly out of the question. 
If the word were of Celtic origin, it would have 
followed the British dialect of Celtic, not the Irish 


p. 246. 


or Gaelic. A moderate acquaintance with the 
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Celtic alphabet tells us that an Irish f (from Indo- 
Germanic w) must be gw in Welsh ; and if your 
correspondent will look out “alder” in a Welsh 
dictionary he will find that the Welsh (and 
therefore the British form) is not fearn, Old Irish 
fern, but gwern. Observe that in old Celtic the 
vowel was not ea, bute. That the Old Irish fern 
has developed a modern farn, as in Farney, is 
precisely what might have been expected. My 
authority for the Old Irish form is Windisch ; see 
his ‘ Altirische Texte.’ 

Prof. Rhys bas explained all this in his‘ Lectures 
on Welsh Philology,’ p. 84. He points out that 
the Lat. uinum, A.-S. win, wine, is represented 
in Welsh by gwin, but in Irish by fin ; and so on. 
It were easy to enlarge on all this. But it is 
sufficient to say that we shall never succeed in dis- 
covering etymologies till we learn phonetic laws. 
There is no other way. 

Asa matter of fact, Kemble’s ‘ A.-S. Charters’ 
give a large number of names in which the A.-S. 
fearn, fern, occurs: ¢.g., Farnborough, Farndon, 
Farnfield, Farnham, Farnhall, Farney, as well as 
Fernhill, Fernbam, Fernley, Fernslade ; and even 
& fair number of places called Farley, in which the 
n bas been lost. Watrter W. Sxegart. 


I was very glad to see a protest against the 
change of Farnburst into Fernhurst. It took place 
about thirty years ago. But I do not see how an 
Irish word could get into Surrey and Sussex, if it 
is only Irisb. F. J. Cawpy. 


People do not presume to air their opinions 
about chemistry, the differential calculus, or the 
lunar theory till they have acquired an elementary 
knowledge of the subject. It might be wished 
that this useful rule could be extended to the 
science of etymology, more especially to that diffi- 
cult department which treats of local names. Not 
long ago I bad to protest in‘ N. & Q.’ against a 
wild attempt to explain local names in Sussex by 
the aid of a Gaelic dictionary ; nevertheless, at the 
above reference, a gentleman, whom I will charit- 
ably leave nameless, maintains that fearn, which 
means an alder tree in Irish Gaelic, explains the 
name of Farnhurst, in Sussex, as well as Farnbam, 
Farnworth, Farncombe, and Farnborough. Not 
to speak of the absurdity of referring Sussex names 
with A.-S. suffixes to Irish Gaelic, it so happens 
that from early documents, such as charters or the 
* A.-S. Chronicle,” we know the primitive forms of 
most of these names. Farndon, for instance, was 
the A.-S. Fearndtin, which can only mean “ fern- 
hill,” while in 893 Farnham is mentioned in the 
dative singular as Yearnhamme, meaning “at the 
fern enclosure.” 

As a rule, especially in the Mercian and Kentish 
dialects, ea(r) + a consonant becomes a(r) in 
modern English. Thus, geard is now gard, heard 
is hard, hearm is harm, and earm is arm. Hence 


fearn normally becomes farn in such Jo¢al names 
as Farndon or Farnham, though in Wessex we 
may get Ferndown and Fernham. 

Isaac 


Tae Fivat 1x Proven Names (8* §, vii. 
306, 375).—It was observed at the first reference 
that it might be useful to collect examples to illus- 
trate the remark that a final s is frequently attached 
to names, “ sometimes as a possessive, and often for 
no reason whatever.” It may be to the purpose to 
call to mind some examples of the English tendency 
to add a superfluous s at the end of foreign place- 
names. We are apt to turn Lyon into Lyons, 
Marseille into Marseilles, Tangier into Tangiers, 
Algier into Algiers, Thebe into Thebes, The 
change of St. Thomas to St. Thomas’s is an ex- 
ample, of frequent occurrence, of the unnecessary 
possessive, 


‘Ricwarp III.’ 8. ix. 205). 
—In IJ. iii. 285 (Globe text) Margaret of Anjou 1s 
reviling and cursing everybody in general (with 
the single exception of Buckingham) and Glou- 
cester in particular, when the latter reassures the 
others with the remark, “‘ Ourses never pass the 
lips of those that breathe them in theair.” There 
seems to be a reference here to the old belief that 
imprecations, sorcery, and the like, to be efficacious, 
should take place within walls, and that in the 
open air their power was restricted. Numerous 
examples of this superstition might be quoted. It 
will be sufficient to point out one or two. Aithel- 
berht, King of Kent, at his first interview with the 
missionary Augustine, “sitting in the open air, 
ordered Augustine and bis companions to be 
brought into his presence. For he had taken pre- 
caution that they should not come to him in any 
house, lest, according to an ancient superstition, if 
they practised avy magical arts, they might impose 
upon him” (Bede, ‘Eccles. Hist.’ a.p. 597). 
Again, it was for the same reason that the Deem- 
sters of the Isle of Man and the Brebon Judges of 
Ireland originally had to administer justice in the 
open air, where their decisions could not be in- 
flaenced by magic (Gomme, ‘Relics of Early 
Village Life,’ pp. 68, 69). The origin of the notion 
is, of course, a large subject, and is outside the 
province of this note. 

Fraycis Prerrepost Baryarp. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere, 


Footscap 8S. ix. 327).—The fool's cap was 
in use as a water-mark for paper in the year 1684, 
if not earlier, I have in my ion ‘ The First 
Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England ; or, 
a Commentary upon Littleton,’ by “ Edwardo 
Coke.” It is the ninth edition, and was printed by 
“ William Rawlins, Samuel Roycroft, and H. Saw- 
bridge, Assigns of Richard Atkins and Edward 
Atkins, Esquires,” and sold by “ Christopher Wil- 


kinson, Richard Tonson, and Jacob Tonson at the 
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Biack-boy in Fleet Street, within Gray’s Ion Gate 
next Gray’s-Inn Lane, and at the Judge’s Head in 
Chancery Lane, néar Fleet S:reet, mpc_xxxv.” 
The work is printed on paper which bears as a 
water-mark a head in fool’s cap and bells. 


W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


By Archeologia, xii. 117, a.p. 1661 is the date 
given for the use of this water-mark in paper. 
See also Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ i. 533, and 
*N. & Q.,’ i. 251; 4" 8, vi. 417, 557; x. 
16, 389; 7” S. v. 420. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

In Rashworth’s ‘Historical Collections’ the 
figure of a fool will be found as a water-mark. 
The copy in which I have seen it (in the Forster 
Library, South Kensington Museum) is in folio, 
and in eight volumes, ranging in date from 1682 to 
1700. I regret that I cannot say in which of the 
volumes I saw the mark, | R. F. 8. 


‘Marmion Travestiep’ (8 §. ix. 328).— 
Thomas Teyg, the publisher of it, was the father 
of the William Tegg who lately died at a good old 
age. Why I write is because I have an edition of 
the book, styled “ The Virgin Edition,” dated 1811, 
and I was not aware that any earlier had been 
printed. This was published by Colburn, Conduit 
Street; Anderson, Edinburgh; and Cumming, 
Dublin, Although quite complete, in the original 
boards, uncut, it has none of the dedications men- 
tioned by Mr. Tuorvton. 

About that time Dr. Adam Clarke was issuing 
his ‘Commentary’ through Thomas Tegg, which 

* ‘was so successful that the publisher is said to have 
made a fortune by it. He published a great 
number of other theological works, reprints of old 
divines, &c. So perhaps it was decided that the 
travesty was out of place among them; and 
Colburn may have objected to publish the book 
unless the offensive dedications were omitted. 
“Virgin” edition may be a covert and sneering 
allusion to this. It seems to be a very natural 
thing indeed to write a burlesque of ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.’ As to the coarseness of the 
book, it was a characteristic of the times ; there 
were plenty of publications as bad as it, and worse. 

R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Mr. William Tegg, whose death was recently 
announced, was the son of Thomas Tegy, and 
succeeded him in business. Thomas Tegg will go 
down to posterity in connexion with the famous 
‘Petition on the Copyright Bill,’ 1839, presented 
by ‘* Thomas Carlyle, a Writer of Booke.” After 
preamble : — 

“That your petitioner had not the happiness to receive 
from Mr. Thomas Tegg, or any Publisher, Republisher, 


or countenance in writing of said books...... May it 
therefore please your Honourable House to protect bim 
eceess and (by passing your Copyright Bull) forbid all 
Thomas Teggs and other extraneous persons, entirely 
unconcerned in this adventure of bie, to steal from him his 
small winnings, for a space of tixty years at shortest, 
After sixty years, unless your Honourable House pro- 
vide otherwise, they may begin to steal.""—Carlyle’s 
Mi-cellaneous Essays,’ People’s Edition, vol. vi. p. 187. 
Wm. H. Pest. 


Avsraian Lip (8 §S, ix. 248, 274).—For refer- 
ences see Ben Jonson, ‘The Alchemist,’ IV. i., 
where Sir Epicure Mammon goes into raptures 
over Dol disguised as a noble lady :— 

There is a strange nobility in your eye, 
This lip, that chin! methinks you do resemble 
One of the Austriac princes. 
Face comments amusingly in an aside :— 
Very like! 
Her father was an Irish costarmonger. 

Gifford, in a note on the above, quotes Bulwer, 
‘ The Artificial Changeling,’ p. 173, “ It is observed 
that all of the house of Austria have a sweet fulness 
of the lower lip. The Austrian lip being at this 
day, therefore, by good right in high esteem”; 
and Shirley, ‘Hyde Park’:— 

Your lip is Austrian, 
And you do well to bite it. 
And, finally, ‘‘ Swift gives the Austrian lip to the 
potent Emperor of Lilliput.” 
Percy Simpson. 


The lip to which your correspondent alludes is 
as much a characteristic of the house of Hapsburg 
as the pear-shaped heai was of the Bourboos. It 
was correctly described to him. 
Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


The Austrian lip is said to bave come into the 
Hapsburg family, together with the dowry of the 
Netherlands, by the marriage of Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold 
and Margaret, sister of Edward IV., in 1477. 

E. 


It is thus defined in Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dict. of 
Parase and Fable’:— 

“The thick under-lip characteristic of the house of 
Hapeburg. Derived from Cymburgis, daughter of Zie- 
movitz, Duke of Masovia, and niece of the then King of 
Poland. Cymburgis was noted for her beauty and 
unusual strength.” 

A. C. W. 


A Cuarm (8 S. ix. 202, 291).— 
There is a mixture of fiction with real traditional 
notice in some of the references to the letter of 
Abgarus and of Lentulus. The letter of Abgarur, 
with our Lord’s reply, is inserted by Eusebius 
in the thirteenth chapter of the first book of his 
‘ History,’ as translated from the Syriac. A trans- 
lation in English is contained in the compilation 


Printer, Bookeeller, buyer......any encouragement 


‘ Jadeorum Memorabilia,’ by R. Burton, Bristol, 
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1796, pp. 212, 216, as is also the letter of Lentulus, 
This bas not so early a mention by ecclesiastical 
historians. But it is mentioned by Nicephorus 
Callistus, circ. a.D. 1333, as derived from Joannes 
Damascenus, a writer of the eighth century. 

The value to be attached to either can be easily 
studied in an article on ‘The Portraits of Christ’ 
in the Quarterly Review, vol. ii, 1867 (vol. cxxiii.). 

Ep. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson will find the letter and 
the reply in the ‘ Apocryphal New Testament.’ 
My edition is that of 1820, printed for William 
Hone. It is first mentioned by Eusebius, early 
fourth century. The Rev. J. Jones says the com- 
mon people of England have it in their homes, 
with a picture of Christ before it, which picture is 
produced in Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ and is 
referred to as that sent by our Lord to Abgarus 
(King of Edessa). CaroLtse STEGGALL. 


It is forty-five years or so since the newsman, 
with his tootling horn, used to come through 
the Derbyshire village in which I was born with 
the week’s supply of newspapers and the few 
periodicals then existing. He came from Derby, 
and, with bis odds and ends of literary matter and 
stationery, he carried a bundle of sheet songs, 
dying speeches, and other broadsides. Among 
them were copies of the broadsides mentioned 
under this head. Some of these were printed by 
Sach, of London, and others by Richardson, of 
Derby. Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


“ Avener” (8 S. ix, 204, 293).—The Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., may have had wit enough 
to appropriate the retort in regard to oats, but he 
certainly was not the author of it. The real author 
was Lord Elibank, a contemporary and friend of 
Johnson himself. It was said of him that he 
never was at a loss for an answer. > 


Cuance or Names or Srreets S. ix. 
245, 332). —It may sometimes, as Con. Pripxaux 
says, be desirable to alter the names of street», yet 
in nine cases out of ten such alterations are due 
not to a desire for convenience and simplicity, but 
to sheer fidgettiness and an ignorant passion for 
change, such as the innumerable recently set up 
“* Councils” and “‘ Boards” are cursed with, and 
which they indulge in order to air their small im- 
portance. In a little town, no street of which 
has even the fragment of a history, two George 
Streets or two or more King Streets may, indeed, 
cause confusion and give rise to trouble ; but in 
London, where each part of the city is a district of 
itself, with its own congeries of street-names, no 
such confusion can accrue, because in every case, 
on account of the city’s hugeness, the name of the 
district must be added to the name of the street, and 
you must find the district before you can discover 


the street. It is impossible to confound 

Street, Hammersmith, with George Street, Hanover 
Square, or George Street, Lambeth, with George 
Street, Limehouse. Thus, if you had, say, ten 
thousand streete, each with a name of its own which 
no other street bore, you would still have to add the 
name of the district. A patent example of petty 
end misdirected zeal was recently referred to in the 
Atheneum, where it was poirted out that the intel- 
ligent and, perhaps, not over-educated vestry of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields had actually issued 
what such bodies delight to call a ‘‘ mandate” to 
the effect that, because somebody had discovered 
a Gerrard Street in Islington (of which history 
knows nothing), therefore Gerard Street, Soho, 
where Dryden lived and died, was to be called 
by another name than its own abundantly his- 
torical one. Of ignorant pranks this is probably 
not the least meddlesome and mischievous. No 
** council” takes a second thought of the trouble 
and cost of its fooleries. F. G. 8. 


It is a pity that St. Pancras could not have left 
the name Chapel Path, instead of making it Chapel 
Street, of which nearly every parish has one. The 
same parish, however, has the most atrocious case 
anywhere existing, I suppose, of degraded nomen- 
clature in turning the extremely ancient and 
historic name Battle Bridge into the utterly mean- 
ingless King’s Cross, which only commemorates 
that some speculating builder erected a few houses 
there, and a ridiculous sham monument, that was 
not suffered to stand above a dozen years, with 
images of recent kings upon it and George 

V. on the top. This name ought to be utterly 
banished, with every derivative. E. L. G. 


Hatt-Margs on Pewter (8 ix. 167, 294, 
335).—Five papers on old English pewter appeared 
in vols. v. to vii. of the new series of the Reliquary 
in 1891-3, and a few marks of London makers in 
1669 will be found in one of them. 

W. .D. Macaay. 


For other references to this subject*in ‘N. & Q.’ 
see Mr. E. H. Coteman’s note on ‘ Péwter Plate,’ 
8 i, 45. Cever ef Avpax. 


Tae Literary Crus or Dr. Jonyson 
Reyrwyotps (8 S. ix. 285).—In 1867, when col- 
l-cting materials for a ‘ Life of Thomas Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore,’ in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, I had placed in my hands the MS, letters 
of Edmond Malone to the bishop, bound upin one 
volume. At the end of one of them was a list of 
the members of the Literary Club in 1810, of 
which Percy was the oldest survivor, having been 
elected at the time of its establishment in 1764. 
Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, stands 
seventh on the list, having been elected in 1778. 
Percy died at Dromore in the following year, 1811, 


in the eighty-third year of his sge, This list was 
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nted by me in an appendix toa ‘ Life of Bishop 
ercy,’ prefixed to vol. i. of the MS. folio edited 
by Messrs. Furnivall and Hales, and may also be 
seen in ‘N, & Q.,’ 3° S. xii. 224. The list con- 
tains thirty-five names, and many of them are 
those of very celebrated men. 
An editorial note at the latter reference adds : 
“There is much about this famed club in Boswell’s 
* Life of Dr. Johnson’ by Croxer. Consult also Timbs's 
* Clubs of London’ and Burke's ‘ Patrician,’ iv. 350,” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bonaitt Fietps Buriat-Grounp §, ix. 
248, 315).—A course similar in detail to that men- 
tioned by Mr. Hucuers has been adopted by a 
Mr. Bradford, of Stamford Hill, for the recording 
of the inscriptions in the parish church and church- 
yard of Hackney. The record has not been 
confined to the parish church, but has been ex- 
tended to the various churches and chapels in 
Hackney. It would be well for every parish to 


possess such records as 
Eruert Branp. 
93, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Bavupry te Tevrow (8 ix. 308).—Ordericus 
Vitalis says that Bandry came to Normandy with 
his brother Wiger and entered the service of Dake 
Richard. He gives no hint of his origin, but says 
Gilbert de Brionne (ancestor of the Clares and of 
the ducal blood) gave his niece (Neptis) in marriage 
to him. He (Baudry) is said to have been son of 
Wiger, son of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, but on 
what authority I know not. Charles, last sur- 
viving son of Louis d’Outremer, died 991, and 
was succeeded by his son Otto. On the latter's 
death in 1005 the duchy was conferred on another 
family. Otto had two sisters, one of whom (Ger- 
berga) married Lambert, Count of Louvaine, and 
curiously enough one of her sons was named 
Baldric, Bishop of Liége, and on his nephew's 
death Count of Louvaine. This Baldric seems also, 
or after, to have borne the name of his father Lam- 
bert. He is mentioned here because the name 
never appears in the received igree of the 
Oarlovingian race, Can it be that the Baudry 
was an illegitimate son or grandson of Dake 
Charles? He certainly never seems to have 
claimed the duchy of Lorraine; not that that 
tells much. Six of Baudry’s sons are given by 
Orderic. Richard was pretty certainly the ancestor 
of the first race of Nevilles, and by a great- 
great-granddaughter of the great Nevilles. Fulk, 
another son, was the progenitor of the D’Aunous, 
and after, it is said, of the Pauletts. From Robert, 
still another son, came the Courcys, as the querist 
states. But the Mortimers and the great Warenne 
family came, it is generally understood, from Hugh, 
Bishop of Coutances, who was living in 1020, and 
soa contemporary of Baudry. A granddaughter of 


Bandry, daughter of his son Nicholas de 

ville (the ancestor, by-the-by, of the Basker- 
villes and not improbably of the St. Martins), 
married a Hugues de Varenne, son of Gripon. 
Prevost calls him de Varham, and makes him 
brother of the head of the Martels. Whether 
Hugues was De Varenne or De Varbam, I cannot 
see any connexion with the great Warennes. The 
‘Norman People,’ a very high authority, does, 
indeed, trace the Mortimers and the Warennes to 
Walter de St. Martin, son of the above Nicholas 
de Bacqueville, bat I can see no ground for this 
derivation, and it seems against the weight of 
evidence and, as the author of that book re it, 


inst chronology. 
Clinton. 


Position or Communion Taste ix. 
308).—Similar information was required upwards 
of twenty years ago (5" 8, ii. 288), but no reply 
has been given. Everard Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The altar of St. Mary’s Church, Wreay, near 
Carlisle, is in the middle, or about the middle, of 
the chancel. There is nine feet of space between 
the back of the altar and the east window. 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield, 


See Bloxam’s ‘Companion to the Principles of 
Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture ’ (1852), p. 173, 
and forward. Bey. WALKER, 


Mar Day Superstition (8 S, ix. 288).—The 
superstition mentioned in ‘The ’Vangelist o’ Zion,’ 
that the shadow on a well on May Day is fatal to 
its owner, appears akin to a large class of Celtic 
superstitions which have their foundation in a 
belief in water spirits. ‘ Peg Powler,” the spirit 
of the Tees, is a well-known instance. They are 
classed as Celtic because in the Celtic-speaking 
districts the most primitive forms of well- worship 
and the rudest form of ceremonial in connexion 
with them exist. The Eastern Counties know 
very little of the cult, though most of the folk-lore 
worked into the story comes from that part of 
England. The candle divination mentioned in 
the weird chapter which gives the ‘‘ death watch ” 
is a piece of folk-lore the origin of which I should 
like to discover. Is it a genuine ——_ 


I read of the superstition referred to by Cettica 
some years ago in a book of Scotch customs. I 
cannot remember the name of the book nor where 
the well was situated. In those days I did not 
take the keen interest in such things which I do 
now. Tom Exrorp. 


Rosert Burys §. ix. 304).— For Mr. 
W. G. Parrerson’s sake, I hope that an expert 
examination will bear out his good opinion of the 
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‘*hitherto unknown portrait of Burns” which he 
acquired “at an auction without knowing what 
he had got.” I am afraid, however, that if he can 
give no better evidence of its authenticity than 
appears in his letter, he will scarcely convince the 
world that it “can now look on the face of that 
great man with complete satisfaction.” The fact 
is that portraits of the Scottish poet, “done in 
Ayrshire,” or elsewhere, are as plentiful as black- 
berries in autumn, and most of them about as 
valuable, I, too, have an oil painting, 14} in. by 
12} in., on wood, of a young man “with a fine 
swarthy countenance sal large brown eye,” which 
can (if bare assertion by “late owners” be 
accepted) enter into serious competition with Mr. 
Patrerson’s treasure. It is, perhaps, a proof of 
the poverty of my imagination that I cannot, as 
I begin ‘‘ from time to time to look at” my picture, 
see that “it has evidently been done in Ayrshire 
by some strolling artist of considerable merit”; 
but this I can say, that it has been traditionally 
averred by three generations of respectable people 
to be a portrait of the famous Robbie, and that it 
would have been high treason to contradict them 
on this point. Possessors of doubtful paintings 
are very liable to see ‘‘ overwhelming attractions ” 
in subjects in which the ordinary observer can 
detect nothing remarkable. On the evidence 
before me I can scarcely assert that I have “‘ the 
portrait of the poet that will put out” all others. 
Of course, this says nothing against Mr. Parrer- 
son being the possessor of such an article—I hope 
most sincerely he is ; but I should strongly advise 
him, before assuming that the fact is so, to collect 
more and stronger testimony in support of his 
claim. Ciark. 

Walthamstow, 

Pagsenpary Victoria (8" S, ix, 329).—The 
paragraph in the Globe is stale news, for “ the 
Queen ” has been entered in the ‘Clergy List’ for 
many years as holding a ‘‘ cursal prebend ” (or two 
*‘cursal prebends”) in St. David’s Cathedral. It 
must be remembered that it is only since the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity of Charles II. that laymen 
have been ineligible as prebendaries; and even 
after that date the Regius Professor of Civil Law 
at Oxford held a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. 
The following is of interest :— 

“ With regard to recent paragraphs in the press as to 
the Queen holding the senior cursal canonry at St. 
David's, the Dean sends us an extract from Jones's and 
Freeman's ‘ Antiquities of St. David’s’ bearing on the 
point: ‘ Perhaps this is the place to mention the curivus, 
and, we believe, unique, fact of the appropriation, from 
time immemorial, to the Crown of one of the cursal pre- 
bends, with a stall in the choir, No account has been 
given of the origin of this annexation, and we are not 
aware that there is any direct evidence that it was made 
before the Reformation. Distinct from this is an annual 
pension of 3/. formerly paid to the Crown, and still entitled 


been paid ever since. It is not connected with any stall.” 
Cursal L. is reserved for the Queen, and not otherwise filled 
up. The Dean adds, ‘I think I heard Mr. Beresford 
Hope say that there is a church in Rome, St. John ante 
portam inam, in which certain crowned heads claim 
a stall.”—Church Review, 23 April. 


Epwarp H. M.A. 


Mr. Mackexziz Watcort, in a long com- 
munication to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. xi. 108, on 
‘Canons, Prebendaries, and Honorary Canons,’ 
says :— 

“ The ‘ honorary canons’ appointed by the bishop are 
a mere titular creation of the Act of 18:0. Hitherto 
the sovereign had been, by a custom borrowed from the 
Continent, the only honorary canon at St. David's,” 

Again, in 6" 8, x. 47, Mr. Eow. H. Marswatts 
Librarian, Brassey Institute, Hastings, mentions 
the fact that “the Orown is ex officio a prebendary 
of St. David’s.” § Everarp Home Coreman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Erirara sy Drypen (8 S. ix. 328). — The 
epitaph is printed among Dryden’s pocms, in 
Anderson’s ‘ British Poets,’ 1793, vol. vi. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings. 

The lines to the memory of Margaret Paston 
appear in the Aldine edition of the ‘ British Poets,’ 
Dryden, ii. 315. Everarp Home Coiemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Enpinc or Petition (8% S, ix. 266). — See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1"S. i. 43,75; vii. 596 ; 3°48. ii. 113, 
148, 178. The full ending was “for your good 
Lordships,” or “for your Majesty's long and happy 
reign,” or “for your continual prosperity and 
eternal happiness,” or “for the prosperous success 
of this high and honourable Court of ag 


“For your continued perity and eternal 
happiness,” ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. vii. 596. As to the 
origin, it to be the courtesy due from 
apy one who asks a favour. 
F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
*© 23° Aprilis 1646.” At this date I find a 
“ delinquent” ends his petition : “‘ And y* peti™ 
shall ever pray for prosperities.” “To the 
Co’mittee of the house of Co’mons sittinge at Gold- 
smiths Hall in London : These.” 

Wa. Granam F, Picorr. 
Abington Pigotts. 


Tue 1x Lonpon (8 
reply to this query, my experience is that the Chinese 
of come from a district 
known as Sin Ngan, and situated in the province 
of Canton. It is remarkable for being pretty evenly 
divided between three races : the Punti, or genuine 
Cantonese; the Hakka, who made the notorious 


the Prabenda Regis, but given by Queen Elizabeth to 
the Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, to whom it has 


Taiping rebellion; and the Hoklo, who are im- 
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migrants from the neighbouring province of Fokien. 
Mr. Wa xen refers to my lecture. I do not know 
whether he is aware of my monograph in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September last. I think 
I may fairly say that this takes rank as the locus clas- 
sicus on the subject. Previously there bad been 
little but an occasional newspaper paragraph to 
remind the Londoner that such places as opium 
dens existed here. By a curious coincidence, just 
before I read this question I received from Haar- 
lem the April number of the Wetenschappelyke 
Bladen, containing a translation of the major por- 
tion of my article into Dutch. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Maypotes.(8" §. viii, 184, 297; ix. 10, 234, 
335).—The following is an extract from Billsou’s 
‘County Folk-lore, Leicestershire and Rutland,’ 
p. 29 :— 

“ Knossington.—In the town street stands a tapered 
column called a maypole, consisting of several cylindrical 
pieces of oak joined one upon another with clogs and 
ecamps of iron.” —Nichols, ii. 637. 

Ceter et Avpax. 


To the parishes mentioned by your correspond- 
ents St. Switnin and J. Hooper as still pos- 
sessing the original maypole should be added 
Aldermaston, between Reading and Newbury. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Famity ix. 207).—If Mr. 
Wrictzy were to write to Mr. Louis Diston 
Powles, the well-known barrister, whose mother, 
I believe, was a daughter of John Adolphus, he 
might, perhaps, get the information he requires. 

Ratpa Toomas. 


Avcrnors or Quotations Wantep (7" §. ix. 
429; 8” S. ix. 169, 239),— 

I expect to pass, &c. 

Neither F. W. M. nor Mr. Crortoy, who have asked 
for the author of this quotation, can be satisfied by the 
answer given at the last reference, F. W. M.'s question 
is used by W. C. B. to answer the same question (with a 
slight verbal difference) when asked by Mn. Crorton. I 
have anxiously looked for an authoritative reply ; but as 
this does not seem to be forthcoming, I make bold to add 
what little I know, in the hope that it may serve to put 
inquirers on the right track. Some years ago, when I 
was living in lodgings, there hung in my bedroom this 
quotation, neatly printed and framed, The headline 
read, ‘‘Mr. Moody's Motto,” or “ Favourite Motto,” I 
am not sure which. As this was before Prof. Drum- 
mond’s pamphlet was issued, that work could not possibly 
have been its source, Furthermore, the framed text 
bore evidence of age; but I am unable to say how long 
my landlady had had possession of it. BE G, B. 

(8t 8. ix. 309.) 
Erubuit ; salva est res, 

Heliogabalus was not a Roman emperor whose life 
will always bear a minute investigation. It may be 
sufficient, accordingly, to state that this proverb arises 
from his remark when he asked some people of grave 
®ppearance concerning their morals, and, observing their 


blush when guilty, exclaimed, “ Erubuit ; salva res est.” 
This is common literary property, See ‘ Adagia.’ typ, 
Wechel, 1629, p. 363; “ Erubescit, salva res est,” in 
Binder’s ‘Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum,’ 
Stuttgart, 1866, p. 106; Schonheim, ‘ Proverbia Illustrata 
et Applicata in usum Juventutis Illustris,’ Leips., 1728, 
p. 55. See also the note on another proverb, ‘‘ Salva res 
eat,” in ‘ Adagia,’ w.s., p. 633, which refers to Verrius 
Flaccus, who appears to have “ Salva res est, erubuit,” 
which is an earlier use than that by Heliogabalus; but 
I have not the means to verify this. The reference to 
Verrius Flaccus is lib, v. p. 20, vol. i. of Verrius Flaccus 
and Pompeius Festus, Lon., 1826; Pompeius Festus, 
lib, xvii, vol, ii, p. 812. But in both the proverb is only 
“* Salva res est, dum saltat senex.” Festus copies from 
Verrius Flaccus. Ep. MaRsHALt. 
He whistles as he goes, &c, 
This is from Cowper's ‘ Task,’ Book iv., “ The Winter 
Evening,” ll. 12-14. The correct quotation should be— 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 
Jouy 
[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
A History of the Rolls House and Chapel. By W.J. 

Hardy, F.8.A. (Hardy & Page.) 

Tuis isa paper reprinted from the Middlessx and Hert- 
fordshire Notes and Y The history of thie old 
building, which bas so lately pare. begins with the 
year 1232. There were both political and religious 
reasons which made all good Christians in the Middle 
Ages desire the conversion of the Jews. No country in 
Europe is free from the stain of brutal cruelty exercised 
towards the children of Abraham. So far as Mr. Hardy 
tells us, the Rolls has never been stained with such 
atrocities as went on elsewhere; but who can tell? Are 
we to assume that these converts were baptized because 
they had become convinced of the truth of the Christian 
religion ; or did they bend before the storm to preserve 
their lives? Itis a painful question, on which we are 
not bound to enter, 

Mr. Hardy on the present occasion has been content 
to be little more than an annalist. He is rich in exact 
dates, and chronicles the various changes which have 
occurred from the reign of Henry III. to his descendant 
now happily reigning ; but there is little life in his pic- 
ture. How, indeed, could there be in a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages? He has given his readers, however, 
a thirteenth century sketch of the Rolls Chapel, «s it 
appears in a manuscript copy of Matthew Paris's 
‘Chronicle,’ which is very interesting. He tells his 
readers that he has purposely refrained from touching 
on “ the merits or demerits of the destruction of" the 
Rolls Chapel as we have known it. He might, however, 
have informed us what ie to be the fate of the beautiful 
monument of John Young, which he, in common with 
many others, regards as a work of Torrigiano. Surely 
it will find some fitting restiny-place, and not be carted 
away as rubbish or sold to a curiosity dealer, 


Bibliographica. Part IX. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
An admirable number of Bibliographica begins with a 
paper by Mr. Robert K. Douglas, on ‘Japanese Iilus- 
trated Books.’ The illustrations to these are among the 


most interesting products of Japanese art we have seen. 
Introduced into J»epan from China, the art of wood 
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engraving is, so far as its origin is concerned, wrapped in 
mystery; buta block, the genuineness of which cannot 
be impugned, is in existence with the date 1017. It is 
with engravings of a much subsequent date that Mr. 
Douglas is principally concerned. An interesting account 
of the chief artists is supplied, and some lovely figures 
are reproduced, as well as some that are grotesque. Dr. 
Garnett supplies an account of ‘The Early Italian 
Book Trade,’ which constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Renaissance printing. The 
works principally produced were classical, grammatical, 
theological, and legal, the classics being confined 
for some time to the Latins, the printers apparently 
mistrusting Greek as much as did the monks. Masuccio 
and Sanazzaro were among the early contemporary 
writers whose works appeared in print. M. Natalis 
Rondot sends « paper in French, with many quaint 
design, on ‘La Gravure sur Bois 4 Lyon au Quinziéme 
Siecle.’ The best designs are from Trechsel’s Terence, 
dated 1493. Mr. Joseph Pennell deals with ‘Once a 
Week; a Great Art Magazine,’ and reproduces some 
admirably forcible designs by artists such as Sir John 
Millais, Sir John Tenniel, Mr. F. Sandys, and others. 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley has a pleasantly erudite paper on 
*The Strawberry-Hill Press,’ Mr. Barclay Squire has 
* Notes on Early Music Printing,’ and Mr. A. W. Pollard 
on ‘Tbe Woodcut Designs for illumination in Venetian 
Books, 1469-73.’ 


Tue recently issued numbers of the Jntermédiaire 
contuin, like those of earlier date, a most useful collec- 
tion of notes. Several further examples of fortified 
churches are placed on record in their pages, and addi- 
tional instances of foreign colonies settled in France are 
also mentioned. Information is given, too, on the infancy 
of pistol-duelling, and an interesting note on the future 
of the noblesse d’occasion suggests that in the days of 
our grandsons means will certain'y be taken to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the matter of French titles of 
honour. It is gratifying to English people to learn from 
a communication concerning the ancestry of the Dumas 
that much of their blood was drawn from our cousins 
the Normans. The Davy family, from whom the two 
princes of literature descend, were sieurs of la Puille- 
terie, a domain which is situated in the pays de Caux, 
the Marquis Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie being the 
father of General Alexandre Dumas, the celebrated 
soldier whore military laure!s were a source of justifiable 
pride to his famous son and grandson. 


Tue editor of Mélusine may be congratulated on the 
success with which he and his fellow-gleaners exert 
themselves in bringing together scattered ears in the 
field of folk-lore, and garnering them in his magazine. 
The proverb “ Every little helps” is specially applicable 
to the study of the mental development of man. A 
single grain of knowledge, one phrase it may be, will 
often help to reveal the relations of a whole series of 
ideas and explain their origin and growth, while the 
traditional songs and stories of a country like France 
cannot fail to afford information otherwise unobtainable 
both to the ethnologist and the historian. The articles 
on‘ Faecination’ show how world-wide the fear of the evil 
eye is—that strange fear which still broods over peasant 
life in England, and makes holed stones, twigs of moun- 
tain ash, or other charms a househ« ld necessity in thou- 
sands of cottages, however carefully the fact may be 
concealed from the Doubting Thomas of upper-class 
society. In China, it appears, the hoof of a horse sus- 
pended in a house possesses the tame virtues at are 
attributed to a horseshoe in Europe. But East or West, 
old world or new, amulets guarding against baleful 
glances are in use, and sorcery is a recognized power. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. W. 8. Lilly prints a lecture on 
‘The Theory of the Ludicrous,’ delivered a couple of 
months ago before the Royal Institution. It is a sort of 
sequel to four previous papers, delivered before the same 
institution, upon Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Carlyle, and is in some respect a vindication for having 
classed the whole four as humourists, We are of those 
who dispute the classification, and remain unconverted ; 
still there is much that is valuable in the defence. Neither 
Carlyle, Dickens, nor George Eliot was primarily or 
typically a humourist, any more than Shakspeare, Mr. 
Lilly naturally attempts a definition of humour, an effurt 
the most frequently recurrent and the least prosperous 
we can reeall. Definitions are things equally tempting and 
dangerous, and, after all that is here said, and has been 
said before, the reader may, if that way disposed, start 
afresh, The best thing that Mr. Lilly brings forward 
about the extent of the ludicrous is quoted from Isaac 
Barrow. ‘A Forgotten Oxford Movement,’ on which 
Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1., writes, is an attempt, in the 
seventeenth century, originating in Oxford, and prac- 
tically in Christchurch, to convert the Indians under 
“Joho Company.” Much curious information is sup- 
plied. Mr. St, George Mivart, dealing with ‘Life from 
the lost Atlantic,’ seems to hold that South America 
and Australia were once parts of tue same continent. 
What he says concerning the marsupials with syn- 
dactyle feet is deeply interesting, Mr. Karl Blind 
puts back to a period much earlier than is supposed 
the assumption by Ruseian rulers of the title of em- 
peror. We should enjoy more Mr. Wedmore’s ‘The Poet 
of the Wolds’ if he would be a little less mysterious. — 
Politics and kindred subjects take up in the Nineteenth 
Century a epace that, were the times less stirring, we 
should be disposed to regard as disproportionate. There is, 
at least, scarcely anything in the latest number on which 
the lover of literature and art can dwell. One article 
alone is purely artistic and non-critical. This is ‘ Por- 
trait Painting in ite Historical Aspects,’ by the Hoo. 
Jobn Collier, Putting on one side all early Egyptian art, 
Mr. Collier holds that portraiture at its best among the 
Greeks was “ a most barmonious and dignified art, more 
beautiful, probably, in the beet sense, than it bas ever 
been since.” In the hands of the Romans it declined 
until it developed into the Byzantine formalism, not to 
revive until the appearance of Giotto. Of the leading 
artists of the Renaissance Titian was the greatest portrait 
painter, coming before either Raphael — Rafael Mr. 
Collier calls him—or Leonardo. Mr. Collier is not dis- 
posed, when dealing with the Dutch School, to put Franz 
Hals in the first rank of portrait painters, a distinction 
he awards to Rembrandt. Among our great last century 
painters the writer fixes, naturally, upon Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney, all three of whom gave 
“the charm and grace of womanhood in a way which 
has never been seen before or since.” This high eulogy 
is tempered by what follows: “ No amount of grace and 
charm will quite compensate for the absence of a body 
beneath the fine clothes, for hands that are so weak and 
sketchy as to be almost non-existent,’ &c. Mr. Morley’s 
vigorous philippic against Mr. Lecky on‘ Democracy’ wil) 
be read with interest for its slashing style. Among other 
contributors are Mr. E. Dicey, Mr. Scawen Blunt, Lords 
Monteagle, Egerton of Tatton, and Halifax, and Mr. Pitt 
Lewis.—In the New Review Mr. T. E. Brown writes on 
* Ben Jonson,’ and declares him a great poet, but hesitates 
as to whether he is a great dramatist. We are disposed 
to believe the dramatic gifts exceed the poetic, though a 
few of Jonson's lyrics are exquisite, and we rank ‘ The 
Sad Shepherd’ high. Mr, O. Winter gives a full account 
of that latest novelty ‘The Cinemstogreph,’ 
Demon Lamp’ deals with a subject in which we are 
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many of us deeply interested—the fact that high qualities 
of vil do not secure us from the risk, in the case of an 
upset, of encountering the fate of poor Lord Romilly. 
Part V. is given of ‘ Made in Germany.’ ‘ The Privilege 
of the Patient’ deals with the grievous medical scandal 
of late days and with the general question of the obliza- 
tion of silence upon a medics] man with regard to his 
patients.—In the Century, ‘ Royal Cortiseoz’ deals with 
the painter Diaz, some of whose designs are reproduced. 
There is a long and fully illustrated journal of an - 
witness of the coronation of the Czar Alexander II1., 
with some interesting ‘ Impressions of Scuth Africa,’ by 
Mr. James Bryce. Mr. Sloane's excellent ‘Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’ b more interesting as it 
proceeds. It deals with him now at the summit of his 
career, which it calls‘ The Pinnacle of Earthly Grandeur.’ 
A most spirited account is given of the actions at Eck- 
miihl, Aspern, and Wagram. Much amusement will be 
caused by the ‘In Bohemia with Du Maurier’ of Mr, 
Felix Moscheler. The illustrations to this are by Mr. 
Du Maurier himself.—Scribner’'s bas the first of two 
papers entitled ‘ Vailima Table Talk.’ They give an 
account, the most intimate yet obtained, of the life and 
conversation of Robert Louis Stevenson, from the pen 
of his stepdaughter and amanuensis Mrs. Strong. They 
have very great charm, and supply some verses of Steven- 
son which, light as they are, are characteristic. ‘The 
Comedies of » Consulate’ gives an amusing picture of 
the species of duties thrown upon a consul by American 
citizens. An American consul is not altogether in clover. 
An animated account of ‘The Trotting Horse’ is a 
feature in the magazine.—The Pall Mail opens with a 
striking etching, by Mr. F, V. Burridge, ‘On the Arno.’ 
*The Old Spinet,’ which follows, is delightfully and 
appropriately illustrated. ‘Six Weeks in the Bahamas’ 
gives an appetizing account of a little-known English 
colony, ‘ Personal Reminiscences of General Gordon,’ 
by Mr. Demetrius Boulger, is very rendable. An admir- 
ably illustrated account of ‘Gloddaeth,’ the seat in 
South Wales of Mr. Henry Mostyn, and ‘ The Blue Stock- 
ings of the Eighteenth Century’ also repey perusal. 
—‘A Winter Ride in Armenia,’ contributed by Mr. E. 
Vizetelly to the English Jllustrated, narrates a somewhat 
comic experience, ‘The British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople’ has, among other illustrations, portraits of Sir 
Philip Currie, the British ambassador, of Lady Currie 
Violet Fane). Mr. Grant Allen writes on ‘Our Lady of 
errara.’— Many of the articles in Temple Bar are 
igned, an alteration for which we are thankful, Mr. 
. Steede has an appreciative article on ‘ Arthur Hugh 
Clough.’ The criticiem on *The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Fuosich,’ as Clough’s epic—subsequently known as‘ The 
Bothie of Tober-na-V uolich ’— was first called, is judicious. 
Some just praise is awarded Clough’s solemn and earnest 
piece of rhetoric ‘ Euster Day,’ * Cambridge, the Every- 
thing,’ is the title given, after Horace Walpole, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, to an account of the author of ‘The 
Seribleriad.’ ‘In Thomas Hardy's Country’ and ‘ The 
Painters of Romanticism ’ are capital papers.—‘ The Old 
Packet Service,’ in A/acmillan’s, has an acceptable anti- 
quarion flavour, and gives some striking and unfamiliar 
details of English heroism. ‘The Century of Ossian’ is 
favourable to Macpherson. ‘Mary Stuart at Saint- 
Germain’ is an bistorical paper of value. The view 
taken of Mary of Scots docs not err on the side of 
leniency. ‘The Spanish Main’ deals in part with Mr. 
Rodway's recently published volume.— Mr. Schiitz- 
Wilson, in the Gentleman's, gives an account of ‘ Marie 


Bashkirtseff,, and Mr. J. F. Fawcett deals with ‘ The 
Newfoundland Kegiments.'—In Longman's, Dr, Richard- | 
son's ‘Sick Nurse’ developes into a presentation of his 
well-known views on alcohol, ‘Tbe Man of Bath’ gives 


a good account of Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, Mr, 
Lang remains in his best form.—The best papers in the 
Cornhill are on the South Sea Bubble, called ‘ The 
Financial Boom of the Last Century,’ ‘The Early Days 
of European Travel,’ and ‘ The Art of Nomenclature,’— 
Chapman's Magazine has got a capital assortment of 
stories. 

Part XXXII. of Cassell’s Gazetteer, Kirkstead to 
Latheron, has views of Kynance Cove, Large, Lasswade, 
and other spots of beauty or interest. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for vublication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of p»per, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Aubert Spicer (‘ Hutt,’ ante, pp. 248, 279).—If you 
will send your address to the Rector of Helland, Bodmin, 
further information may be given concerning the verger 
named Hutt after whom you inquire. 

H. H. W. D. (“Increase in Population in Various 
Countries ”).—We are unable to answer your query. 


James C. Parker (“* Mickle’ and ‘ Muckle’”).—See 
& ‘Mi Proverbs,’ 8 8. ii. 205, 278, 369, 
891, 431 ; iii. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and ies’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


GENT WANTED for the SALE in ENGLAND 

of an easy saleable Article in the Paper and Stationery Trade. 

Must be well introduced to the Castomers.—Adaress F. B. 1935, care of 
Rudolf Mosse, B:émen, Germany. 


K-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
im Best Style on Wood, or Steel. sent on 
*pplication. One Shilling each Set, viz. : (1) Modern Heraldic ; (2) Medi- 
w@val; (3) Noo-Heraldic.— THOMAS MOKING, 52, High Holborn, 
W.C. Eetablished 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. 'NDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 
‘Turnstile, London, W.C. 


ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
HOOKSELLERS, 


of 27 and 29, West 23rd-street, New York, and 4, BEDFORD-STREBET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the i facili P by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 


| owe STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMBRICAN 


Catalog ues sent on spplica‘ion. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir ARTHUR 
PAGET, G.C.B., 1794-1807. With 2 1808 and 1821-1829. Arranged and by his Son. 


Hon. Sir AUGUSTUS B. PAGET, 


M. Ambassador at Vienna. With Notes by Mrs. J. R. 
and wumerous Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


TIMES. —“ Forms not only a fascinating record of stirring events during perhaps the most critical period history British Empire, 
bat is in iteelt a highly important and valuable contribution to the history of that Phat period.” — “os 


CHARLES GOUNOD, Autobiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on 
Music, Translated by the Hon. W. HELY HUTCHINSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will be read with deep interest by all admirers of the great composer.” 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother 
and Sister). Translated by LADY MARY LOYD. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ Deeply interesting for the light which it throws upon the turning-point in Renan’s life.” 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. By Epmunp Gosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


DAILY CHRONICLE —“ A most valuable contribution to the literary history of our time. Will be treasured by the student of literature and 


nsable to the histo 


PARADOXES. By Max Norpav, Author of ‘ Degeneration,’ &c. Translated by J. R. McILRarru, 
With a New Preface by the Author for this Edition. 8vo. 17s, net. 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with above— 
DEGENERATION, | CONVENTIONAL TIES OF OUR CIVILISATION. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. By Prof. 


EB. P. EVANS. Crown 8vo. illustrated, 9s. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in ant. a We to. OF LORD BYRON, in Ten Volumes, 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by W. E. Hentey, Vol, I. LETTERS, 1804- 


1813. Small crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


[Un the press. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


GOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, No. 553, just published, contains, among the usual good selec- 
tion of General Literature at moderate prices, a copy of THACKERAY'S 
exceedingly rare GO WNSMAN—-several rare books in Sixteenth Cen- 
tary Literature—a Complete Set of the Arundel Society's Publications— 
an unusually fine copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimes—and a Collection of Mr. 
Gould's Ornithological Works, markea exceptionally cheap; besides 
other Oroithological Books. 


Post free ee) to H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140, 
Strand, W.C., 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 


ACTS of the JESUS- HUXLEY CASE on 
NOAH'S FLOOD: explaining all the Glactal-Age Difficulties. 2d. 
REBVEsS, 185, Pleet-street. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LEADRNHALL PRESS, 1d. $0, Leadenhall-treet, 


Contains hairless paper, b whieh the slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence cach. 5s. per dozen, voles er plain. 


GTiCKPHAST Paste really sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BECE BAN K. 
ulldines, 


Rout -lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HAL CENT. INT. allowed on DEPOSITS, 


nd. 
WO PBR CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, om the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank — 
ailows Interest meathly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE 8 HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to FUNCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE, 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application, 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 
1s. 6d, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade Manchester, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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ELKIN MATHEW 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays, By E. H. Lacon 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Just out. 
Unconscious Humourist ' is the title of the first Eesay in the book, but the subjects are as varied as ‘ Bicycle Tours—and a Moral,’ ‘ The 
Literature ot Reminiscence,’ ‘ Confidences,’ ‘The Specialist,’ ‘On Love,’ and ‘ Cacuethe: Seribendi.” 
* These papers display a high and well-mintained standard of literary capacity....Keenly introspective....Agreeably free from the cheap 
that characterizes so many prodactious of this clars ''—Daily Telegraph 
“Sense and sensibility, something of the mocking spirit, and much pleasant banter lurk in this volume....Mr. Watson's bright sub-acid 
humour....The literary flavour of these essays is delicate, and the appeal is to fancy rather than to seotiment.” "Speaker. 
The HAPPY WANDERER, Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt’ With 
Title Design by C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform 
with R. Le Gallienne’s ‘ Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image, Printed at 
the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Lionel Johnson’s sean? Square 
post 8vo. 5s. net. ust out. 

The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories. By Walter 
DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

£arly in May. 

A LOVER’S BREAST-KNOT. Lyrics by Katharine Tynan. With a Decorated 
Title-Page. (Uniform with ‘ Pansies,’ by May Probyn.) Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. [arly in May. 


BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, Author of 
* Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With Designs by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Zarly in May. 
ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 
A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals. Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part, 


No. 1. LONDON VISIONS, By Laurence Binyon, Second Eidition, Revised and 


Corrected. [ Ready. 


“ A gravity and gentleness of thought and feeling, warm sympathies and a power of mating us see pictures, mark al! the twelve poems here. 
.. His verse impresses us more than that of many stormier, more bril iant singers. Weshaii look with eagerness for his Second Book of Visions.” 
ookman 


“Mr. Blkin Mathews has had mary happy ideas from the time he started the little Mecca of Vigo-street, which will figure largety in the 
future history of literavure ip the lat+ piceteenth One dors no" remember any better nution taan this of shulipg volumes of new poetry. 
.. Any ove who has even the faintest love of poetry should buy this splendia shilliagsworth—a tring of Deauty clad ip brown paper. decorated as 
only Mr. Belwyn imege knows how aoe from tne certainty of ite being a much sought afcver volume in coming ca:s, i: is genuine true cur- 
rency, pure , loyally and well wroug — Bookseliing 


No. 2. ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
PURCELL, with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry. By ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Just out. 
“ The ‘ Ode to Music has fine passages.’ —Spectator. 
“A poem admirable alike in feeling and expression.’’—Times. 


No. 3. CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Author of 


‘ Eremus.’ [Just out. 
“ The quality of the work is scholarly....It has a correctness and a finish that recall more than any other modern Mr. Robert B idges.”” 
Scotaman 
we on in Hades’ has mach in and power to commend It to the serious reader. It is certainly one of the most striking of 


DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A.J. BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS, By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicksteed. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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